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S. O. S. 


Station Y.M.C. A. Broadcasting, West Side Branch 
A. H. Eichholz, Educational Director, Speaking: 


E’RE sunk in a quandary, impaled on 
W the horns of a dilemma, and floun- 

dering about in a morass of despair! 
If you cross-word puzzlers will lend us your 
ears perhaps we'll succeed in discovering a 
genius who can solve a tough one for us; and 
if said genius will step out in front, we'll run 
the flag at full mast for thirty days, give him 
a life pass for all the oolong he can swallow 
in the Home Room, and present him with our 
patented automatic device for taking the 
squirt out of grapefruit, removing the static 
from radio, sweetening mother-in-laws’ dis- 
positions, and eliminating the mortgage from 
The Old Homestead! 

Aforesaid Genius will find us a way to 
convince young fellows that, instead of get- 
ting into business via a flock of minor posi- 
tions such as office boy, errand runner, buzzer 
attendant or petty clerk—all jobs that are 
small sardines compared with what we have 
to offer in abundance—they would do a thou- 
sand times better by themselves if they got 
wise to the following cold facts: 


—that we have never been able to meet the 
demand for young men stenographers and 
typists ; 

—that barrels of good jobs are constantly 
being turned down because we haven't 
nearly enough lads to fill "em; 

—that the obsession possessing youngsters 
that such work is effeminate is ab-so-loot- 
ley wrong, and the sooner they get it out 
of their noodles the earlier they'll wake 
up to the wonderful opportunities they 
are now missing; 


—that the business world is almost blubber- 
ing for young men secretaries; that 
executives prefer men to girls—because 
the ladies don’t intend to remain in busi- 
ness; they’re in it for a few years; then 
they get married; but young men stay in 
business, learn it, become more valuable 
as they grasp the kinks of the game; and 
the big chiefs are only too glad to push 
their secretaries up to the higher posi- 
tions. 


A Daily Drama—in One 
Act and a Thousand 
Repetitions! 

EMPLOYMENT SeEcrETARY: Hullo, son. What's 
on your mind? 

Younc Man (We'll call him Jimmie): I 
wanna job. 

Emp. Sec.: A job? Doin’ what, sez which! 

Jimmie: Oh, anything—office boy, a job in 
an office. 

Emp. Sec.: 
you do? 

Jim: Anything! 

Emp. Sec.: No you can’t. Anything means 
almost nothing. What have you studied 
since you left school ? 

Jim: Er—nuthin’, I guess. 

Emp. Sec.: Why don’t you go in for short- 
hand and typing? I've got a hogshead 
full o’ corking jobs for young men secre- 
taries that I can’t fill ‘cause I haven't got 
the men. 

Jim: Well—er—I don’t know! 


I gottcha. Well, Jim, what can 
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Emp. Sec.: Yes you do. Just what is the 
reason? C’mon? 
Jrm: Aw, I guess that’s girls’ work! 
Curtain. Blam! 
There you have it! 
something ! 


And Then the Telephone Tingles 


A Voice From SOMEWHERE OUT IN THE 
3ustness WorLp: "Lo, Employment De- 
partment. How about that order for 
a young man secretary to go to Japan 
with our silk buyer? 

EMPLOYMENT SECRETARY: 
cake. Haven't a kid on the list. Spoke 
with about thirty of them to-day. Can't 
even get ’em to think seriously about the 
chances they’re missing by not taking up 
shorthand and typing. They’re wasting 
their time. Doing no studying. Want 
jobs doing “anything” ! 

Tue Boss: Great codfish! Four other agen- 
cies tell me the same story. Here’s a job 
starting at twenty-five bucks a week, 
travel, all expenses paid, great oppor- 
tunity for a youngster, and no takers! 

Emp. Sec.: Just so. You're not the only 
one. I could place half a hundred stenog- 
raphers if I had ‘em. I'll not forget you. 
Maybe better luck to-morrow. 


Now go and do him 


Sorry, Mr. Short- 


What Happens to Our 
Students 


During all the years we've taught stenog- 
raphy and typewriting we've never had a 
student come to us to help him land a job. 
The trouble is that too many of them beat 
it before they have completed the course— 
they’ve already landed in good places, or 
rather the jobs have fastened on to them. 
Stenography and typewriting is the only 
course about which we can say that we guar- 
antee, GUARANTEE, positions to graduates 
that are far, far ahead of the jobs usually 
sought by youngsters entering commercial life. 


Take a Squint at the Young 
Man Secretary 


He has the chance to enter almost any com- 
mercial or professional field. At the start 
of his business career he lands alongside of 
the executive. Working for such a man he 
has the chance to study the vital parts of the 
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business—to see exactly how the great game 
is played, to learn the principles, methods, 
trade trends, markets, and what not, all glori- 
ous opportunities that office and errand boys 
and all the other small fry job holders don’t 
get even a distant sniff at. He's a trusted, 
a confidential, employee. With the brains to 
keep his mouth shut, eyes and ears opened, 
shoes shined, pants creased, and deportment 
decent, he soon gets in with the boss. He’s 
the youngster right in line for advancement, 
and he is usually way up in the ranks years 
ahead of the lads who begin with the “any- 
thing” jobs. 

Our shorthand and typewriting classes are 
well attended. But great scott! with condi- 
tions as they have been for years we ought to 
have a couple of hundred young fellows in 
them the year ‘round. Exaggerated? Sure, 
we know it sounds that way. But it isn’t. It’s 
too mild! Plain, dignified, regular Y. M.C. A. 
writing won’t do. We've tried it. Now we're 
yelling for young men because we hope that 
yelling will stir some of them to action, get 
’em wise to what they’re missing, start them 
coming along asking us for more dope on this 
situation. 


Now Go to It—Please! 


Give us a lift, do a bit for the business 
world, pass a good thing on to the fellows 
you know. Put this situation up to them 
straight and forceful. Tell them they’re 
triple weighted dumb-bells fooling with their 
spare evenings and thinking of the cheapest 
jobs when they can get far more pay, in- 
finitely greater opportunities, and have the 
whole business world before them—if they'll 
spend some evenings mastering shorthand and 
typing, two subjects that are not difficult to 
grasp. 


Everyone who reads this knows at least 
one fellow who's ready to go for his first job. 
Talk with him. Tell him to study stenog- 
raphy. If he will do his part in the class- 
room, then, brother, never fear—we’ll take 
care of him. And when he is older and has 
more sense he will look back and admit that 
it was a lucky day when he decided to enter 
business via the shorthand and typewriting 
route, a route that started thousands of men 
toward success and one that has more oppor- 
tunities to-day for young men than it ever 
had before. 


The above is a call broadcast by “West Side Men,” the wide-awake 
weekly of the West Side Y. M. C. A., New York City. Mr. Eichholz 
so perfectly and forcefully states a situation which exists that the 
Gregg Writer hereby joins in his §. O. 8. to the young man of to-day. 
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The Young Woman in Business 
By Dorothy Dix 
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A Letter from a Physician’s 
Secretary 


Dearest Ruth: 

It is a joy to know that you are thinking of 
going into my line of work, but you should 
have asked about the “opportunities” of this 
job, rather than the “duties,” for in this line 
of secretarial work you are so interested you 
do not think of “duties.” 

The work in a physician’s office does not 
vary greatly from the work in any other office. 
There are the same general rules to follow 
wherever you go, so I am not going to men- 
tion appearance, self-control, courtesy, hon- 
esty, loyalty, or any of those characteristics 
which are part of the real secretary. 

The thing which pleases me most in my 
work is the fact that I am able to run my 
office in the way I think it should go. A 
physician is too busy with his own work to 
worry over the details of his office. If every- 
thing is run smoothly, and his work is done 
neatly and quickly, and the collections are 
kept up, he will be very glad to turn the 
management of the office over to his secre- 
tary. It is good to feel that the office is 
pretty nearly your own. 

In our office we keep a detailed report of 
every patient. When the patient first comes 
to the office, I get his name, address, telephone 
number, who referred him to us, his social 
and family history, his previous medical his- 
tory, anything that in any way might help 
either with the progress of his case or in the 
collection of his bill. After I have found out 
these things, or as many of them as is pos- 


sible, the patient is turned over to the nurse 
for his preliminary examination. While he is 
having this examination I write my notes in 
a specified form on letter-sized paper. The 
nurse then gives her items to me and these 
are also copied on the sheets; then these 
papers are taken to the doctor. He looks them 
over before he sees the patient. You may 
think this is slow work and that with this 
system the doctor could not see many patients 
in a day, but he seldom sees less than forty, 
and every patient is taken care of in a syste- 
matic manner and nothing is forgotten. After 
the doctor makes his notes and diagnoses the 
case, the items are put on the sheets in their 
proper places. The sheets are then fastened 
together with paper clips, placed in a folder 
and filed under the patient’s name. All corre- 
spondence with the patient is also placed in 
his file. When the patient returns to the 
office, his history is taken out of the folder 
and given to the doctor. After that day’s 
notes are made and copied, it is again refiled. 
In this way, the doctor may go ahead with his 
work without guessing or without asking the 
patient any questions. We have our own 
laboratory, also, and all the notes and findings 
from the laboratory I copy into the patient's 
history. 

These sheets are very convenient when the 
doctor wishes to write an article. When the 
doctor has decided upon the topic for his 
article, we can easily get together all the cases 
relative to that subject and he can write his 
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articles from first-hand matter. We keep a 
cross-index system and list the cases under 
the diagnosis and the name of the patient. 
Operations are listed in the same way. 

The use of these history sheets makes it 
much easier to remember names and faces. 
You are not apt to forget a man after you 
have written his history, be it ever so brief. 
With all the details at hand, it is also very 
much easier to collect the bill. 

Perhaps you think I am emphasizing “bills,” 
but in a doctor’s office you will find that 
collecting bills is one of your chief duties, as 
the financial part of the business has to be left 
almost entirely to the secretary. Of course 
the doctor will give you the amounts in cases 
which are unusual, but as a rule most of the 
collections will be left to you. 

You will find it necessary to have a very 
complete filing system, and you must be care- 
ful to be very exact. There are many pam- 
phlets and articles to be filed aside from the 
letters, bills, receipts, and notices which have 
to be taken care of, and it is usually the most 
insignificant looking one that has to be found 
in a hurry on a very busy day. It is always 
a source of satisfaction to be able to get such 
a thing on a moment’s notice. 

A physician makes his calls in the morning, 
which gives you a nice long time to attend 
to all the details of your office work before he 
arrives. He will then give his dictation. 
Here let me advise you to learn your short- 
hand and learn it thoroughly. Learn it so 
well that you can take words that you have 
never heard or that you don’t know the mean- 
ing of, for you will most surely get them. 
I thought that I could write shorthand well 
and that I had a large vocabulary, but after 
my first dictation from the doctor I felt I 
had been taking Chinese. I could transcribe 
only about half of it. But don’t let me 
frighten you. The words soon become 
familiar and you wonder why you found them 
so difficult. 

Just a hint about collections. Try to get 
your payments while the patient is receiving 
treatment. You can’t imagine how soon a 
patient will forget that day he was so sick 
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and said, “Oh, doctor, if you will only make 
me well, I'll give you anything.” And if 
they don’t get well—I mean, if they die— 
why it’s almost impossible to collect. 
far as possible, collect as you go. 

Get your telephone messages straight, even 
if you have to have them spelled out, and be 
very, very careful about your appointment 
book. Be sure to give each patient enough 
time without letting them drag, but only ex- 
perience can teach you to judge the proper 
time for appointments. 

So much for duties. If you should decide 
to work for a doctor, you will find it the 
most interesting work in the world. You will 
learn so much about the body and its care. 
You will see weak people made strong, sick 
people made well, and you will see little chil- 
dren come in, frail and puny, sometimes wear- 
ing crutches, and you will watch them grow 
well and see them throw away their crutches. 
You will marvel at your miracle man. You 
will see the little crippled girl come in, all 
sunshine and smiles in spite of her crutches, 
with a big hug for you and the doctor. You 
will see the bank president, hardened by years 
of saying “NO,” either give you a curt nod 
or no nod at all. You will see the woman 
with the tiny pain, petted, pampered, expect- 
ing and getting all the sympathy there is in 
the office. She may be followed by the grim 
woman with the tragic face who says, “But 
I can’t rest, doctor, I must work.” You will 
see the nervous dope fiend, weak and pitiful. 
You will see the man with an incurable dis- 
ease, bravely facing his fate, hiding from the 
world his pains and aches, hoping to get by 
without losing his nerve or becoming a burden. 

Perhaps in a doctor’s office you sigh a little 
oftener, but you learn to know that love which 
does not recognize color or cast, that love 
which will override every prejudice and give 
of its best where the best is needed; you will 
learn to know that love which is called 
service. 

Tell me if you accept the position. 


Faithfully your friend, 
MARY WOODALL. 


So as 








taken by the index. 





Want Am Index? 


which will be completed with the June issue? a 
number of our readers uses the index each year, and are arranging, this volume, to print it 
separately from the magazine, giving you extra shorthand and reading matter in the space formerly 


es many of you want to receive a copy of the index to this year’s volume of the Gregg Writer 


How many of you want the supplementary pamphlet containing the Index to Volume XXVII? 
If you wish it for binding or reference, let us know, and we will gladly have it mailed you. We 
should like to hear from our readers at once, however, so that we can have an adequate number 
printed and ready shortly after the June issue appears. 


We believe that only a comparatively small 
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The Human Side of Our Presidents 
How They Felt, Acted and Were Described at Their Inaugurations 


By Thomas L. Masson, in the Dearborn Independent 


(Concluded from the April issue 
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Nellie Grant held her father’s 
band «hile he spoke 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs—Season 1924-25 


ERE is the conclusion of the second and beginning of the third installment of the “Roll 


of Honor” for 1924-1925—the biggest in the history of the Gregg Writer. 
contains over a thousand names—more than twice as many as ever before. 


increase.” 


Maine 


Miss A. L. Pulsifer, Edward Little High School, 
Auburn 

Vera D. Varney, Cony High School, Augusta 

Miss A. F. Pray, Clinton High School, Clinton 

Mrs. Hazel R. Whitmore, Fay High School, Dexter 

Melba E. Ramsdell, Thornton Academy, Saco 


Massachusetts 


Mabel E. Jenkins, Partridge Academy, Duxbury 

Miss M. G. Browning, Lawrence High School, Fal- 
mouth 

E. D, McIntosh, Lawrence Commercial School, Law- 
rence 

Miss H. Chandler, High School, Monson 

Miss V. I. Leland, Abington High School, North 
Abington 

Ruth M. Gilman, Pembroke High School, Pembroke 

Miss M. Dunn, Rockland High School, Rockland 

Miss N. E. Elliott, Scituate High School, Scituate 

Miss M. E. Curley, Sharon High School, Sharon 


Minnesota 


Sisters of Notre Dame, Albertville 

Helen B. Haines, Alexandria High School, Alex- 
andria 

Miss J. C. Kempton, Minnesota Civil Service School, 
Duluth 

Miss E. Anderson, High School, International Falls 

J. W. Linn, High School, Keewatin 

Miss E. M. Mead, Mankato Commercial College, 
Mankato 

Miss A. Rose, Barry's Telegraph and Business Col- 
lege, Minneapolis 

E. L. Allen, Mound Consolidated School, Mound 

Miss M. Lowe, Preston High School, Preston 

Mrs. Laura Fitch, College of Commerce, St. Cloud 

Miss A. G. Ryan, Humboldt High School, St. Paul 

Sister Calasanitia, School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
St. Paul 

Miss I. Hoppin, Tower Soudar Graded High School, 
Tower 


Missouri 


Miss E. Cole, Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield 

M. Avonelle Venable, Brookfield High School, Brook- 
field 

F. F. Hinkle, Cape Girardeau Business 
Cape Girardeau 

Esther M. Rehkoff, State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau 

Miss A, B. Larson, William Woods College, Fulton 

Miss E. M. Estes, Galt High School, Galt 

C. E, Humphrey, Ernst Simonsen High School, Jef- 
ferson City 


College, 


The list 
“May their tribe 


Miss F. Totten, Westport High School, Kansas City 
Miss B. Roseberry, Macon High School, Macon 
Miss L. Stokes, Monroe City High School, Monroe 
City 
Grace F. Hicks, High School, Mountain Grove 
Miss E. B. Doebber, Brown's Business College, St. 
Louis 
Sister 
Louis 
Mary E. Miller, Shelbina 


Nebraska 


Sister M. Remegia, St. Agnes Academy, Alliance 
Hilda Krenzien, Neligh High School, Neligh 


Loyola Marie, St. Joseph’s Academy, St 


Nevada 


Miss K. L. Miller, Elko County High School, Elko 
Ruth Dultiz, White Pine County High School, Ely 


New Hampshire 


Miss G. Tasket, The McIntosh School, Dover 
Myrtle Grover, Hampton Academy and High School, 
Hampton 


New Jersey 


Miss A. Clark, Englewood High School, Englewood 

Miss L. P. Hewes, High School, Montclair 

Sister M. Cosmas, St. Joseph's School, Newark 

Miss B. S. Fulton, High School, Perth Amboy 

Miss A. M. Hensor, Princeton High School, Prince- 
ton 

C. H. Hainfeld, Union High Hill School, Town of 
Union 

Miss G. A. Niveo, Union Hill High School, Union 
Hill 

Esther E. Hanna, West New York High School, 
West New York 


New Mexico 


Mary Richards, Aztec High School, Aztec 
Sister M. Gerarda, Sacred Heart High School, 
Gallup 


New York 


Miss E. M. Charlebois, Black River High School, 
Black River 

Miss T. Deitrick, St. Teresa's Commercial School, 
Brooklyn 

Eleanor O. Porter, Canandaugua Academy, Canan- 
daugua 

Miss M. G. Stiles, Elmira College, Elmira 

Miss J. H. Hurley, Glens Falls High School, Glens 
Falls 

Miss K. L. McEachern, Hudson High School, 
Hudson 
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Bertha S. Bivins, Lackawanna High School, Lacka- 
wanna 

Miss H. Fulmer, Little Falls 
Falls 

Miss E. B. Fritz, Nyack 

A. D. Deibert, Deibert’s Private School, Philadelphia 

A. J. Decker, Port Jervis High School, Port Jervis 

Miss F. B. Casleton, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs 

Mrs. Mary 
Schenectady 

Miss G. M. Rogers, Elks Building, Watertown 

Miss Mabel G. Westcolls, High School, Westfield 


High School, Little 


Holmes, General Electric Company, 


North Dakota 


Sister Corda, St. Mary’s School, Bismarck 
Grace Well, Hansboro High School, Hansboro 
Miss H. O’Brien, Lakota High School, Lakota 


Ohio 


Brother Joseph Moritz, St. 
Cincinnati 

Anna V. Vackar, South High School, Cleveland 

Vera C. Cushman, East Technical High School, 
Cleveland 

Sisters of St. Dominic, St. John Nepomucene School, 
Cleveland 

Mrs. A. L. Tinan, East High School, Cleveland 

Ella Harbourt, Dennison High School, Dennison 

Miss E. M. Leatherman, High School, Findlay 

Sister M. Sulpitia, St. Windelin High School, Fos- 
toria 

Miss G. Barron, Kalida Rural School, Kalida 

Ida L. Portner, Lancaster High School, Lancaster 

E. C. Fankhauser, Mansfield High School, Mansfield 

Miss E. E. Taggart, Washington High School, 
Massillon 

Sister M. Alma, St. Mary's School, Massillon 

Miss E. Wyland, New Lexington High School, New 
Lexington 

Sister Mary Lucina, High School, Ottoville 

Bertha M. Emerson, Miami University, Oxford 

E. F. Sharp, Sandusky Business College, Sandusky 

Sister M. Estelle, Central Catholic High School, 
Toledo 

Sister Mary Jane, Notre Dame Academy, Toledo 


George High School, 


Oklahoma 


Mrs, Pearl Roffe, Bartlesville Senior High School, 
Bartlesville 

H. T. Donnelley, Enid High School, Enid 

W. Rude, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater 


Oregon 

D. B. Parkes, Amos M. Davis High School, Aums- 
ville 

Mrs. S. Caldwell, Canby High School, Canby 

Miss K. Marshall, Estacada High School, Estacada 

Mrs. E. Jerome, Medford High School, Medford 

Sister Mary Hildegarde, Mt. Angel Academy, Mt. 
Angel 

Mabel C. Fraley, Crook County High School, Prine- 
ville 

Bernice V. Jurgens, Riddle High School, Riddle 

B. De Good, Salem High School, Salem 

Miss M. W. Hine, High School, St. Helens 

Miss A. Everson, Toledo High School, Toledo 


Pennsylvania 
Miss D. B. Blossom, Cedar Crest College, Allentown 
Dorothea J. McKee, Apollo High School, Apollo 
Brother E. Bender, Brothers of Mary, Erie 
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E. F. Keller and S. C. Miller, Central High School, 
Harrisburg 

J. W. Campbell, Technical High School, Harrisburg 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Margaret’s Industrial 
School, Holmesburg 

Grace Tuttle, Johnsonburg High School, Johnson- 
burg 

Miss E. G. Wentz, High School, Manheim 

Miss M. M. Leidy, Temple University, Philadelphia 

Miss M. Webb and Miss L. Greene, Powell School 
of Business, Scranton 

Mrs. Mary B. Toolin, Scranton-Lackawanna College, 
Scranton 

Ruth E. Zercher, North York Schools, York 


Rhode Island 


Sister Mary of S. Heart, Our Lady of Consolation 
School, Pawtucket 

Brother Romeo, Mt. St. Charles Academy, Woon- 
socket 


South Dakota 


Ruth Taney, High School, Burke, South Dakota 

Miss E. McDonald, Highmore High School, High- 
more 

Miss P. Shaw, Langford High School, Langford 

Miss N. E. Nation, High School, Lead 


Tennessee 
Miss N. M. Cocke, Private School, Clarksville 


T exas 


G. W. Kopp, Blinn Memorial College, Brenham 

J. B. Williams, International Business College, El 
Paso 

E. Y. Wolford, High School, McKinney 

Miss L. S. Gohmert, Main Avenue High School, 
San Antonio 

Floy C. Finney, Main Avenue Senior High School, 
San Antonio 


Vermont 


Hermengild of Mary, 
Newport 


Sisters E. of Carmel and 
Sacred Heart Convent, 


Washington 


Eatonville High School, Eaton- 


Lillian S. Larsen, 
ville 

Mrs. I. G. Payzant, Everett High School, Everett 

Miss L. Gardner, Monroe High School, Monroe 

Hazel I, Goodrich, Capital Business College, Olympia 

Margaret Heily, Pullman High School, Pullman 

Emma B. Richert, Irene Reed High School, Shelton 

Mildred Gibson, Silverdale 

Ruth Marion Hoffman, Snoqualmie High School, 
Snoqualmie 

Miss M. Bennison, High School, Valleyford 

Miss M. Prather, Vancouver High School, Vancouver 


W est Virginia 
E. Smith, Washington Irving High School, Clarks- 
burg 
Miss D. Forthmann, Parkersburg High School, Par- 
kersburg 
Miss F. W. Armstrong, 
Sistersville 


Sistersville High School, 


Wisconsin 


Mrs. E. P. Calliss, High School, Baraboo 

G. M. Morrissey, Chilton High School, Chilton 
Sister M. Gabriella, St. Joseph Academy, Green Bay 
Miss A. I. Kelly, West High School, Green Bay 
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Miss M. Sheridan, Hortonville High School, Her- 
tonville 

Miss G. Griffin, Jefferson High School, Jefferson 

Irma Doepke, High School, Kewaunee 

E. Spohn, Madison College, Madison 

Sister M. Hermana, Holy Cross School, Mt. Calvary 

J. H. Williams, Plymouth Public Schools, Plymouth 

Miss G. Rohleder, High School, River Falls 

Miss M. M. Goddard, St. Croix Falls High School, 
St. Croix 

Mrs. M. Fielding, South Milwaukee High School, 
South Milwaukee 

Ethel Osmundson, High School, Sturgeon Bay 

Mrs. D. R. Krueger, Tomah High School, Tomah 

Hazel Winger, Walker High School, Washburn 

Mary Ellan Neale, High School, Wisconsin Rapids 


Wyoming 


Miss F. J. Cole, Evanston High School, Evanston 


Arizona 


Faith R. Cox and Sylvia Petrie, Bisbee Senior High 
School, Bisbee 


Arkansas 


Dorothy Dunham, El Dorado Business College, El 
Dorado 


California 


Mork, Jefferson High School, 


Donald J. Union 
Colma 

Sister M. Clarinda, St. John’s School, Fresno 

Mabel Murphy, Glendale Union High School, Glen 
dale 

Mrs. E. R. Thurman, Antelope Valley Joint Union 
High School, Lancaster 

W. H. Wright, State Teachers College, San Diego 

Sister M. Matilda, St. Alphonsus’ School, Fresno 


Canada 


T. F. Wright, St. Catharines Business College, St. 
Catharines, Ontario 

Sr. B. de St. Rene, N. D. 
Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 


England 


A. E. Knight Rawlings, de Bear Schools, Bradford 

J. H. McInness, DeBear Schools, Ltd., Newcastle 
on-Tyne 

William A. Barton, Wellgate, Rotherham 


Florida 


Edna Campbell, Duval High School, Jacksonville 
Grace E. Steger, Florida State College for Women, 


Tallahassee 
Illinois 


Anna-Jonesboro 


de Lourdes Convent, 


Marie Reailey, Commercial High 
School, Anna 

Sr. M. Amadea, Alvernia High School, Chicago 

Sr. M. Beatrix, St. Martin’s School, Chicago 

Miss L. E. Gascho, Dupo Community High School, 
Dupo 

Miss F. Van Antwerp, Joliet Township High School, 
Joliet 

Ethel A. Case, Mt. Carmel High School, Mt. Carmel 

Beulah E. Rader, East Moline High School, East 
Moline 

Estella R. Failing, Ottawa Township High School, 
Ottawa 

Miss E. W. Richards, 
School, Riverside 


Riverside-Brookfield High 


Indiana 


Agnes G. Ward, South Bend High School, South 
Bend 
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Iowa 
Miss D. Forthmann, Parkersburg High School, 


Parkersburg 
Kansas 


Ida Esther Truan, Larned City Schools, Larned 
Guy P. Cross, Osage City High School, Osage City 


Maine 
Gwen A. Hussey, High School, Yarmouth 


Maryland 


Hilda Willison, Oakland High School, Oakland 
Henry D. Blair, Baltimore City College, Baltimore 


Massachusetts 


Miss B. F. Brown, Thibodeau College School of 
Commerce, Fall River 

Mrs. Marion F. Woodruff, Gloucester High School, 
Gloucester 

Velma Sweet, Middleboro High School, Middleboro 


Michigan 

Miss C. E. Foster, Eastern High School, Detroit 
Laura E. Wendel, Eastern High School, Detroit 
Harold George, High School of Commerce, Detroit 
Mary R. Snell, Northern High School, Detroit 
Caroline E. Hall, Southwestern High School, Detroit 
Miss M. Phetteplace, Dundee High School, Dundee 
Miss M. Kennelly, Escanaba High Sehool, Escanaba 
Marcelle Mifa, High School, Ironwood, Mich. 


Minnesota 


John's University, Collegeville 


Jerome Simmer, St 
Augsburg Seminary, Minne 


Clara L. Hellicksen, 
apolis 

Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Humboldt College, Minr 

Alice Melbye, High School, Morris 

G. H. Weaver, St. Francis Consolidated High School, 
St. Francis 

Sister Rose, Mount Eudes School, St. Paul 

Sister M. Lucinda, St. Bernard’s Business School, 
St. Paul 

Helen Kemper, High School, Spring Valley 


eapolis 


Missouri 
Mabel Herndon, High School, Bonne Terre 
Reed Smock, Rock Port High School, Rock Port 
Montana 
Mabel M. Henry, Bearcreek High School, 
Lena M. Myers, High School, Kalispell 
Nebraska 


Bardshar, High School, North Platte 


Bearcreek 


Vv. J. 


New Hampshire 


D. T. McIntosh, McIntosh School, Dover 
Goffstown High School, Goffstown 


New Jersey 
Mary Rose Dolan, Drake College, Newark 
Hilda Fleming, Drake Business School, Paterson 


New Mexico 
Kathryn Keenan, Santa Fe High School, Santa Fe 


New York 


T. D. Smith, High School, Amityville, L. I. 

C. J. Lyons, Poughkeepsie High School, Pough 
keepsie 

Nellie M. Bowles, East High School, Rochester 

Mrs. F. D. Smith, Monroe Junior High School, 
Rochester (Continued on page 446) 
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The Human Side of Our Presidents 


(Concluded from page 434) 
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The “PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Getting the Hard Ones 


HE only way to learn to swim is by 

| swimming; the only way to learn to 

play an instrument is by playing it; 

likewise, the only way to learn shorthand is 

by writing it, eating it, sleeping it—in truth, 
absorbing it. 

Men never become famous for things they 
fail to do (they become infamous), and so it 
is with shorthand; what a person strives for 
he usually gets, provided that he goes after it 
in the right way. This relates particularly 
to those long words that are so unfamiliar 
and seemingly so hard to get down—that have 
a mean habit of popping up at just the point 
at which they do the most harm, retarding 
speed, and “gumming up things” in general. 


Keep Your Head! 


There is no real explanation why these 
words are hard. They just are, and that is 
all there is to it. They come like a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky, leaving in the writer 
a gnawing desire to throw a Manual, Diction- 
ary, or desk at the person dictating. 

The man who said “Nothing is impossible,” 
may have known what he was talking about ; 
but there are many things that seem impos- 
sible, and the writing of catchy words is one 
of those to be classed as such. 


Put “Something” Down for 
Every Word 

Writing hard words is like solving cross- 
word puzzles to beat bogey. You have prob- 
ably had hard problems to solve yourself and 
know from your own experience that you did 
not do your best work by putting them off 
till later or by going at them with a ten-foot 
pole. The quicker you got started the quicker 
you finished. The same is true with hard 
words in shorthand. Do not hover over the 
idea of writing one of these words, the same 
as you would over hopping into an icy shower 


(which only proverbial liars are in the habit 
of doing). Jump to the task. Write the 
word as you think it should be written, if you 
have time to think; but above all, get it down 
on paper in some form or other. A moment's 
hesitation allows the word to grow cold, be 
sides collecting a number of extra word 
be held in the mind until the stumbling-block 
has been removed. Hesitation, for hesitation’s 
sake, is a great menace to all civilization. Of 
course, you have heard the classic, “Hesitate 
and you are lost.” It is true, yes, more true 
than some of us realize 


s tf 


Practice on Old Stumbling 
Blocks 


Shorthand is the writing of words according 
to sound. If everyone who attempted to write 
shorthand was thoroughly familiar with the 
principles of his system and had a good ear 
for sound, there would be no “hard words.” 
But there seems to be no one who rates perfect 
to this standard; so it appears that hard 
words will either have to be tabooed or made 
easy. Tabooing a thing does not take a great 
deal of energy, neither does it get one very 
far. To make a hard word in shorthand 
easy, we do not kick it out of the Dictionary 
or isolate it where it will lose its grip on our 
minds. We go right after it and practice it 
alone and in sentences until we know it when 
it comes our way again. Work of this type 
is a good all-round training in writing. It 
quickens the brain and the hand, and codrdi- 
nates the two in thinking and writing 


Write the Sounds If You Don’t 
Know the Word 


A catchy word, met for the first time, may 
seem hard to write no matter how much 
practice has been given to principles and to 
textbook. The best way to conquer the new 
words is to write them in full the first time 
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Lesson XVII Lesson XVIII 


Words Words 
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Lesson XIX Lesson XX 


Words Words 


oc 
an. 


we, vw C 2 


wv 


Basie! Baa 
ow a 
> G- Ze 


Sentences 


ee 2 2 * . 


—_ C2 \ oz 7 SJ 2 
al 4 
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r 
, o Son Oo” or er ES 
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as quickly as you can and then, in subsequent 
writings, cut the forms down to the proper 
abbreviations. Writing words in full does 
away with the hesitation in the application of 
omission and abbreviation principles and, 
though making the outline longer, is often a 
more speedy mode than hesitating in an effort 
to abbreviate according to principle: 


Don’t Worry! 


Concentration will help a great deal in 
eliminating the hard words. Concentrate on 
putting the word on paper according to sound 
as it leaves the speaker’s mouth. Forget what 
the word means; if you must, eliminate your- 
self entirely, become impersonal to every 
word that is passed off your pen. If you must 
worry, then worry about the hard words that 
the future holds, not about those that come 
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pouring out upon you, Get them down as 
quickly as you can and then leave them to 
take care of themselves. 


Tackle the Job Unflinchingly 
and You'll Win 


As many an envious and bewildered be- 
ginner has said—“It’s easy when you know 
how,” but just remember that those experts 
who are experts because they “know how,” 
first had to “learn how,” and they did it by 
tackling every hard word, phrase, or word 
group that came their way and plowed through 
it unflinchingly to success and a higher rate 
of speed. 

Grit and determination are wonderful 
things: without them, failure is your doom; 
with them, success will surely attend your 
efforts. 


a 
The Shorthand Brownie--“Speedanease”’ 


oo D> 
Pye oon 


This brownie chap doth gaily run 
Throughout the avenues of town, 

To show his suit of latest vogue 
With shorthand ruffles all around. 


Contributed by Irma Roberts 
High School, Jamestown, North Dakota 
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Leading Cities of the United States--Ill 


—o~r F> 


—— 


WF 2 Lake Charlies, La. 


WR 6 
Sr, ==) 


Ironton, Ohio 
Ironwood, Mich. 
Ishpeining, Mieb 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Jackson, Mich 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Janesville, Wis. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Jersey City, N 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Joliet, Ti. 


Joplin, Mo. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Kankakee, III. 

Kansas City, Kans. ——>~~ 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Kenosha, Wis. 

Keokuk, Iowa 

Key West, Fila. 

Kingston, N. Y. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


Kokomo, Ind. 


LaCrosse, W 
Lafayette, Ind. 





Lancaster, Pa. 
Lansing, Mich. 


— 5. —<-+ —Lansingburg, N. Y. 


ce 


Laporte, Ind. 


._Co—~ 52—. Laramie, Wyo. 


Laredo, Tex Marion, 8, Car 


LaSalle, Til. Marlboro, Mass 


Lawrence, Kans Marquette, Mich. 


Lawrence, Mass. Marshall, Tex 


Lead, 8. Dak. Marshalltown, lowa 


Leadville, Colo. Massillon, Ohio 


Leavenworth, Kans. —— Mattoon, I! 


Lebanon, Pa McAlester, Okla 


Lewiston, Me. McKeesport, Pa 


Lexington, Ky. Meadville, Pa 
Lima, Ohio Medford, Mass 
Lincoln, Nebr c Melrose, Mas« 


Little Falls, N. Y¥ Memphis, Tenn. 


Little Rock, Ark Menominee, Mich. 
Lockport, N. Y. ” = Meriden, Conn 
Logansport, Ind - Meridian, Miss 
Long Beach, Calif. — Zo Michigan City, Ind 


Lorain, Ohio —s- —~—S Middletown, N. Y. 


~—_ A Millville, N. J. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ludington, Mich Missoula, Mont.. 
Lynchburg, Va. : Moberly, Mo 
Lynn, Mass. Mobile, Ala. 
Moline, Til. 
ee 


mer GS 


Macon, Ga. Montclair, N. J. 


Madison, Wis. Montgomery, Ala, 


Mahanoy City, Pe. ——< or Morristown, N. J, 


Malden, Mass. —_—F# eer a Mount ( armel, 


Manchester, N. H sy —<—. Mount Vernon, N. Y.. 


Manistee, Mich. Muncie, Ind. 


Manitowoc, Wis. Muscatine, lowa 


Mankato, Minn. Muskegon, Mich. 


Mansfield, Ohio Muskogee, Okla. 
Marietta, Ohio 
Nanticoke, Pa, 


Nashua, N. H. 


Marinette, Wis. 
Marion, Ind. 


Marion, Ohio  . 


Nashville, Tenn, 
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Natehes, Miss. 77 Orange, N. J. C— + Portsmouth, N. H. 
Naugatuck, Com. ‘85 Z, Oshkosh, Wis. Go Portsmouth, Ohio 
or Nebraska City, Nebr. 2-—> ——— Oswego, N. Y. o—/ Portsmouth, Va. 
a New Albany, Ind 4. 4 0 Oskaloosa, Iowa C-6 Pottstown, Pa, 
—— 7 Newart, BJ. eZ e— Ottawa, IIL oo, € Pottsville, Pa. 
staan i Newark, Ohio ~-g Ottumws, Iowa Zz — Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
New Bedford, Mass. WA - Owensboro, Ky. Prescott, Ariz. 
Newbern,N.'Car. 9 gy ——, Owoas0, Mich. Providence, R. I. 
New Britain, Conn. Pueblo, Colo. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 0" 7, Padueab, Ky. 
Newburgh, N. Y. Ge x Paris, Tex. Quiney, Til. 
Newbaryport, Mass. we Parkersburg, W. Va. >, —< — 
Neweastle, Del. -_ Parsons, Kans. 
Neweastie, Pa Bo —Q— Pasadena, Calif. w & Racine, Wis. 


NN 


\\ n> NWN Y 
{ a4 IN aa 


New Haven, Conn. 4 Passaic, N. J. w~_- ——a _~—_—&Raleigh, N. Car. 
New London, Conn. oi Poteem,.J. ~~ 6 Reading, Pa. 

New Orleans, La. fw Pawtucket, RI. «2 <—*_o __- Redlands, Calif. 
Newport, Ky. A —— Peekskill, N. ¥. a —— Red Wing, Mina. 


| 


Newport, B. L Gono CO Pensacola, Fla oS Reno, Nev. 
Newport News, Va <> e@— _ Peoria, IIL ¥ a Richmond, Ind. 
i Vi 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 7 va Perth Amboy, N. J. Y_ Richmond, Va. 
Newton, Mass. a Pera, Ind. Pg -—2— _ Riverside, Calif. 
New York City, N. Y. C Pa Petersburg, Va. io / Roanoke, Va. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. ~<2-OG 
Nome, Alaske 7 Phillipsburg, N. J. < ; ¢— Rockford, Il. 


Philadelphia, Pa. - @ Rochester, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Va. 
"North Adams, Mass. = Pine Blof, Ark. co, -—, Rockland, Me 
og 


Phoenix, Ariz. <A c— Rock Island, Ill. 


— 


: Northampton, Mass. 
Norristown, Pa. 7 Pittsburg, Kans. =a iy Rome, N. Y. 
Norwich, Conn. 7 6 Pittsburgh, Pa. —i—— SJ Rathead, Ve 
North Yakima, Wash, G _ Pittsfield, Mass. 
a-é Pittston, Pa. P-Oo— -Q2— Sacramento, Calif. 
O- -—2— —_— OOakland, Calif. Cor Plainfeld, N.J. 89? 2 —7 Saginaw, Mich. 
ov 2 Ogden, Utah Cz Plymouth, Pa. q>— —<& Salem, Mass. 
—F —s- Ogdensbarg,N.Y. t——  Poestello, Idaho & —~—<~* Salem, Ore 
ay GS _ Oil City, Pa. Ci-——> Port Huron, Mich. 4273 7 Salt Lake City, Utah 
o~_ 2 7o1_S bichon City, Otte.’ A__— —-- Portland, Me. “7 ~ San Angelo, Tex. 
2 of Omaha, Nebr. F— <—_—Os~PPortiland, Ore. oo ~*~ San Antonio, Tex. 


The first two plates of this series appeared in our April issue. 
The series will be completed in June. 
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Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 5 


T is not only you students and stenogs who are finding cross-word puzzling 
fascinating. Many of our teacher readers have also taken a hand at the game— 
witness the new puzzle presented this month, sent us by Friend Markett among 
the earliest to reach our desk, as well as the April contribution by Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry Singer, of Chicago, and several in the new Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzles 
book that came from the press last month. 
No doubt Mr. Markett’s class at Commerce can “snap” off the solution to his 
puzzle at lightning speed—you are used to all sorts of original rapid-fire drills 
if you are a pupil of his. Time yourself and see how long it takes you to com- 


plete it! 


‘ ’ 


Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. § 
By Mark I. Markett 


High School of Commerce, New York City 


—_— mo» 











Horizontal Vertical 


Motive 

Part of “to be.” 
Previous. 

Seven days. 


Accept. 

Often. 

Small. 

Current month 
Answer. Serious. 

Limits. . Epistle. 

As. 7 Barter. 

Repay. Representation or likeness. 
Fills. . Advantages. 


Act with others Soul. 

Bearer of news Visits. 

Goods. Inception. 

Each. A venturesome investor. 
Exceedingly. Coérdinate. 

Social habits. Gifts. 
Thankfulness. A graphic symbol. 
Unjust. Disunite 

Confides. . Universally. 
Adversaries. Veracious. 

Think over. Beliefs. 

Chance. Student. 

Same rank. Good reputation. 
Designation. Reckoning. 
Instruct. Filled. 

Intruder. Magistrate. 


Misunderstanding. Comment, 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 437) 


Rhode Island 


Sister M. Teresa, St. Mary’s Seminary, East Provi- 


dence 
Miss L. B. Russell, Private Class, Westerly 


Oklahoma 


M. A. Dunn, Ramona High School, Ramona 


Oregon 
Pauline Bond, Coos Bay Business College, North 
South Dakota 


Bend 
Vida Abrams, High School, Tillamook C. E. Darnielle, Herrick High School, Herrick 
Ellise Kimble, Huron College, Huron 


Pennsylvania 
Sr. M. Angela, St. Francis Xavier Convent, Gettys- Tennessee 
burg > hs 7 ’ 
Miss L. Forsberg, Norristown High School, Norris Mrs. C. C. Osborne, Pearl High School, Nashville 
town 
Clara M. Pawling, Parkesburg High School, Parkes- . 
home . meio Washington 
Miss L. M. Bowman, State Normal School, Slippery Miss R. D. Kizer, Centralia High School, Centralia 
Rock R. E. Zimmerman, Eureka High School, Eureka 
Miss V. Gilliland, Sprague High School, Sprague 


W. M. Wise, High School, S. Williamsport 
~—, 
A One-Foot Rule of Conduct 


L¥ eel a Lions - fw - Hat / Cz mene “of ii 


~ © 24 oe ee eee 


se 


mt PEt ig es ¢ 


inte, SO." FH.. 2 ae 
ign, xn 2 ge a of Biri 
tA af OC 6 ting. fe-Hae Fw 
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EDITORIAL VIE EWS | 
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A College Education, Plus 


N the very forceful article on the first 
page of this magazine Mr. A. H. Ejich- 
holz, educational director of the West 

Side Y. M. C. A., New York City, tells of 
the demand for young men who can write 
shorthand and operate the typewriter. In 
other issues of the Gregg Writer we have 
called attention to the growing opportunity 
which shorthand offers to both the young man 
and the young woman. Sometimes, in preach- 
ing this doctrine, we have thought that we 
were a John the Baptist crying in the wilder- 
ness, when we have observed the indifference 
on the part of academic educators to the needs 
of business. Commercial educators, of course, 
have always preached the advantage of a com- 
mercial training, but until recently their aca- 
demic brethren have been more or less sus- 
picious of the commercial course. 

But on every hand there are signs that 
business and secretarial studies are coming 
into their own. Many prominent educators 
have already gone on record in favor of such 
a training supplementary to academic and col- 
lege work. A recent champion of the secre- 
tarial course for college men is President 
Lewis of George Washington University. 
President Lewis says in the Yale News: 

The old custom of the young college graduate 
beginning at the bottom in an industry or business 
and working up, is being rapidly superseded by the 
practice of beginning at the top and working down. 
This does not refer, as it might appear, to the 
youth who is possessed of the erroneous idea that, 
because he has passed through college successfully, 
he should find immediately a managerial position 
open to him. It refers to the type of fellow who 
has had the wisdom and nerve to don overalls and 
put in honest days of work in various departments 
of a plant. 

To-day the wise youth seeking an opening does 
not have a suit of jumpers under his arm when he 
approaches father’s friend, the president. He has, 
instead, a notebook, and some stray pencils in his 
pocket, and a knowledge of stenography in his head. 
The private secretary, taking dictation from the 
head of the firm and transcribing his notes, absorbs 
more information in a day as to the conduct of the 
enterprise than the man in the yards will learn in 
two weeks. 

Among the young vicepresidents of prominent 
concerns in Chicago, New York, and Washington 


advantage of 
execu 


can be found many who have taken 
this method of training. One famous Chicago 
tive trains most of his aides in this way 

Before many years the erstwhile lonely 
of stenography will be included in the curriculum 
of all well-planned departments of commerce and 
schools of business administration That statement 
will evoke harsh criticism from many who are earn 
estly and wisely striving to keep the line of cleavage 
between education and training clear. But it will be 
greeted with enthusiasm by industrial leaders who 
are finding valuable recruits to the executive staff 
among college-bred men with secretarial training 

June will soon be before us; caps and gowns will 
be laid aside, and the bread line will form. There 
is time for a course in stenography before this 
nervous procession gets under way. The advantages 
of this extra work are evident and should be appeal- 
ing to the great group looking forward to business 
and industrial careers. 


We believe that President Lewis will find 
in agreement with him the great mass of 
business and industrial leaders who can testify 
from experience to the truth of his expres- 
sion. Certainly those who, like Director Eich- 
holz, are in close contact with the demands of 
business will say a loud “Amen”! 


oe 7 fa fae 
The Editor Abroad 


FTER a strenuous year the editor lays 

aside his pen and leaves for a brief 
vacation. On March 7 Mr. and Mrs. Gregg 
sailed from New York on the steamship 
Lapland for a Mediterranean cruise. They 
will visit, among other points of interest, 
Monaco, Greece, The Holy Land, Turkey, 
Egypt, and the Riviera, after which they will 
depart for England, where Mr. Gregg will 
spend several weeks supervising the work of 
instructing teachers in Gregg Shorthand in 
the British Isles. 

During the year more than one thousand 
teachers have enrolled to receive instruction. 
The growth of the system abroad has been 
tremendous. Complete adoptions by the pub- 


subject 
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lic schools of several of the large cities were 
reported during the year, with steady progress 
throughout the Isles. Special classes for 
teachers have been established in London, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Glasgow, Swansea, and 
many other cities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gregg plan to return to 
America in the summer. 
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Mishearing? 
WELL-KNOWN firm in New York 
City addressed a letter to the “Christian 
& Devil World, Philadelphia, Penn.,” and the 
sagacious postoffice delivered it at our office 
in Boston. It was meant for us, too.—Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. 


A New G.S. A. 


E welcome to the great Gregg federa- 

tion, the Gregg Shorthand Association 
of York, Pennsylvania, recently organized in 
that city. We learn from the Gazette and 
Daily of York that an open meeting of the 
society was held at the Thompson Business 
College on January 15, at which time the 
officers were elected. Miss Maud Gallaway 
was elected president; Miss Ethel Orndorff, 
vice-president; Miss Gladys McGurk, ad- 
visory officer; Miss Catharine Foose, treas- 


urer; and Miss Catharine Benjamin, secretary. 

Following the election, a program of en- 
tertainment was given, consisting of musical 
selections and a two-act play. Typewriting 
medals and Gregg Transcription Test certifi- 
cates were awarded to recent winners by Miss 
McGurk. The play given was “Diogenes 
Looks for a Secretary,” a recent Gregg 
Writer play. 

We reproduce below a photograph of the 
cast with their names. 





Reading from left to right: 


Third applicant, Cathryn Morgart; Miss Corliss, Hazel Reading; Director, 


Gladys McGurk; Office Boy, Jimmie, Margaret Jones; Miss Devine, frivolous stenographer, Maude Galloway; 
Marie, the office girl, Bertha Adams; Mr. Carroll, the Boss, Marian Leber; Stacy Smith, file clerk, Miriam 
Patterson; First Applicant, Kathryn Benjamin; Second Applicant, Janet Collins. 
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ART andy CREDENTIALS © 
»  €DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E.ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


Wanted: A Clerk, A Secretary 


S a matter of curiosity, I turned to the 
help wanted columns of one of the 
metropolitan papers this morning, and 
I was much interested in two of the adver- 
tisements. Because they might be of interest 
to many students who either are ready at this 
time to go out into the business office, or who 
are preparing to make a debut sometime soon, 
let me quote them. The first one read: 
Secretary-stenographer for busy executive; accus- 
tomed to detail of office; must be quick, alert, and 
accurate. High School graduate preferred. Write 
stating age, qualifications, and experience, if any. 
Only a competent person need apply. Salary to 
start, $35; advancement. 


The second one was: 


Typist-clerk: Bright beginner for executive office; 
high school graduate preferred. Write giving age 
and experience, if any. Salary to start, $15 


There were, of course, a great many more 
advertisements — several columns — but these 
two are typical of most of them. You will 
notice that one is a call for a secretary—an 
efficient young man or woman who can sit 
alongside the executive in his private office 
and be depended upon not only to take dicta- 
tion and transcribe it rapidly and accurately, 
but to out instructions promptly and 
carefully as well. For services of a person 
competent to fulfill the duties of this office, 
the executive is willing to pay $35 a week to 
start, opportunities for advancement 
The company (both ads were by the 
same company) was in need of a typist and 
clerk, but they deemed her services to be 
worth only $15 a week. 


Which Will You Be? 


Now the question that I should like to put 
to you is: which one of these positions are 
you preparing to qualify for? To be the 
secretary or expert stenographer—for that is 


carry 


with 
same 


what a secretary in an office usually is—with 
a nice mahogany desk in the bright, spacious, 
private office of the president, with a salary 
of $35 a week? Or are you preparing to be 
the clerk or typist, with a tiny niche in a 
corner of alarge room containing from twenty 
to forty other clerks and typists likewise get- 
ting $15 a week? You are fitting yourself 
for one or the other! 

The difference between the one and the 
other is a matter of training and competence. 
You can not prepare for clerkship and expect 
to get a stenographer’s salary. I do not mean 
to belittle clerical work—it is an important 
part of large organizations. But salaries, like 
prices of commodities, are governed by the 
economic law of supply and demand, and the 
supply of clerks is greater than the demand. 
Therefore clerks’ salaries are comparatively 
low. Not so in the stenographic field. <A 
good stenographer need not worry about being 
able to sell her services. She can get a good 
price for them, as the advertisements show. 


What is Essential? 


What are some of the essentials of a good 
stenographer? Briefly, they are: shorthand 
and typewriting skill, initiative, alertness, 
willingness, responsiveness and _ responsible 
ness. I shall only allude to that elusive quality, 
personality, because we have only to read such 
magazines as Success and The American to 
see the value of cultivating a pleasing per- 
sonality. 

But most important of all to the beginner 
is shorthand and ty skill. Your dicta 
tion output in a day depends upon the nature 
of the work and the other duties that you 
are expected to perform. Some days it may 
be necessary to write fifty to seventy-five 
letters, and again you may have to write only 
ten, The stenographer who has only a few 


ping 
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letters a day ought to utilize the opportunity 
to improve the quality of her work. An 
executive is quick to see the difference be- 
tween a neatly-arranged and attractive letter, 
and a poorly-arranged letter bearing evidences 
of many contacts with the eraser. 

It is interesting to note the team-work be- 
tween shorthand and typewriting. No matter 
how rapid you may be on the machine, you 
cannot transcribe any faster than you can 
read your notes; therefore, if you find it 
necessary to hesitate while reading your notes, 
you had better take steps to eliminate that 
hesitation by practicing correctly written 
notes. On the other hand, if you can read 
your notes faster than you can typewrite, 
concentrate on typewriting speed. 


Ambition 


I said once that a good stenographer ought 
to have no difficulty in transcribing forty let- 
ters aday. I received a letter from a stenog- 
rapher which read in part: “I have been 
working for a little over a year as a stenogra- 
pher. I am striving for the ‘forty-letter-a- 
day mark’ which you described in a recent 
issue. I have written thirty-six letters in an 
afternoon, some short and some long. I do 
so want to be a good stenographer. I try 
hard to do the best that I can, with the hope 
that I shall be able eventually to do secre- 
tarial work.” That young lady has the 
“makings” of a good stenographer in her, and 
I have no doubt that she will attain the goal 
she has set for herself. You can do likewise. 


Good Intentions 


“TI intend to,” I hear some of you say. Good 
intentions alone do not make for success. You 
must work your intentions; that is, you must 
do what you intend to do if you wish to get 
results. Your intentions to practice shorthand 
will not make you an expert shorthand writer, 
but practice will. Perhaps some of you have 
read St. Clair Adam's poem entitled “Good 
Intentions.” 


The road to hell, they assure me, 
With good intentions is paved; 
And I know my desires are noble, 
But my deeds might brand me depraved. 
It’s the warped grain in our nature, 
And St. Paul has written it true: 
“The good that I would I do not; 
But the evil I would not I do.” 


I’ve met few men who are monsters 
When I came to know them inside; 
Yet their bearing and dealings external 
Are crusted with cruelty, pride, 
Scorn, selfishness, envy, indifference, 
Greed—why the long list pursue? 
The good that they would they do not; 
But the evil they would not, they do. 
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Intentions may still leave us beast-like; 
With unchangeable purpose we're men. 
We must drive the nail home—and then clinch it, 
Or storms shake it loose again. 
In things of great import, in trifles, 
We our recreant souls must subdue 
Till the evil we would not we do not 
And the good that we would we do. 


It's YOUR Job 


Your teacher cannot make efficient stenog- 
raphers out of you unless you give her your 
whole-hearted codperation. She can teach you 
only as much as you are ready and willing to 
learn. She can assign a shorthand penman- 
ship lesson to you or she can expound some 
principle of the Manual, but if you give her 
only part of your attention, and perform your 
work reluctantly, you will not get very much 
out of it. If a teacher devotes her time and 
energy to guiding and instructing you so that 
you will become efficient stenographers, you 
owe it to her to codperate willingly and en- 
thusiastically. Do not assume the I-don’t-care 
attitude. It will not bring you anything worth 
while! ‘Loyalty and codperation every stenog- 
rapher should give, and you prove whether 
or not you have them to give by the kind of 
work you do in the classroom. 


Beware the Shirk! 


I know a certain young lady who used to 
“shirk” her studies whenever she possibly 
could, and when approached with the fact that 
such characteristics would not be tolerated 
in an office, she replied, “Oh, I wouldn’t shirk 
in an office. I'd be getting money for work- 
ing, then.” That is a very flimsy excuse to 
make. You cannot change your habits over 
night, and if you form the habit of shirking 
in school, it will be habitual for you to shirk 
in the office. I need not tell you what the 
consequences of such conduct are. 

What can be done when students codperate 
enthusiastically with the teacher is demon- 
strated by some transcripts of “The Sign 
Language,” a story recently published in the 
Gregg Writer. They came from the Wash- 
ington Business High School in Washington, 
D. C. Miss Grace Eaton, the teacher, tells 
us that this story was transcribed, neatly 
typewritten, and beautifully bound in book 
form last semester by one of her classes. 
Miss Thelma Nash and Miss Louise Lindsey, 
who executed the transcripts sent to us, are to 
be congratulated particularly upon the beau- 
tiful typewriting they did. How many of you 
have thought of doing something like that? 


The Road to Skill 


The best way to shorthand skill is to read 
and write good shorthand. Reading alone is 
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not enough because it does not give you the 
necessary training in codrdination of mind and 
muscle. So you must write shorthand, too. 
It does not require any stretching of the 
imagination to suppose that the students who 
read their notes the fastest are the ones who 
write the best style of shorthand. Quite natu- 
rally enough, the development of a good style 
of writing can be accomplished only by cor- 
rect practice. Note that I say correct prac- 
tice! One girl writes about her work: “This 
was practiced between thirty-five and forty 
times.” These repeated writings of the exer- 
cise had given her a fair degree of fluency 
and freedom in the execution of the forms— 
but the outline for like which occurred sev- 
eral times in the exercise, was written with 
the | tipped down hill. In each case it was 
written with a pronounced downhill slant in- 
stead of being kept horizontal, partly because 
the | had not been curved deeply enough at 
the beginning. Forty writings of the exercise 
meant about two hundred writings of this 
character. The outline as written violated 
two fundamental elementary principles of 
style—correct formation of curves and proper 
slant, and her practice served merely to 
strengthen these faults. A moment's thought- 
ful consideration of the seriousness of such 
practice will show you why you must practice 
correct forms. 


Let the O. G. A. Help 


The O. G. A. Department is here to aid 
you in your practice not only by providing 
incentives for your best effort, but by criticiz- 
ing the work that you are doing and guiding 
you in the work that you are about to do. 
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Each year there are from fifty to sixty thou- 
sand students, teachers, and stenographers 
who come to us for guidance and help by 
means of the tests and contests. If you have 
not availed yourself of this service, we urge 
you to accept the cordial invitation which is 
hereby extended to you. Practice the tests 
that are published in this magazine, and see 
if you can qualify for the certificate. 

Mrs. Corinne Rapalee Cochran, a teacher 
in Katharine Gibbs Secretarial School, in New 
York, wrote: 

This week our O. G. A. Contest papers were sent 
in and we now await, with keen interest, the final 
results. Of course, we wish fortune might favor 
us, even though it be only in some smal! way, but 
our great gain has been in the results we are achiev- 
ing in our daily dictation classes because of this 
intensive penmanship drill. This we could not have 
done had the incentive provided by the contest been 
lacking. Many students are now able to keep their 
well-formed, readable outlines at a dictation speed 
of one hundred and twenty words per minute. Pen- 
manship drills have been emphasized with the class 
from the first lesson. 


What Can You Show for Your 
W ork? 


These students put more than time into the 
practice of their shorthand and typewriting; 
they put themselves into it—their enthusiasm 
—with the result that they will be able to step 
into good-salaried positions when they are 
graduated. 

Many of you are fitting yourselves for 
these good positions, so I hope that you will 
make yourselves proficient in shorthand and 
typing. The medals and certificates that you 
win will be concrete evidences of that skill. 
Do you have yours? 
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Club Awards 
O. G. A. 


Gold Ring 
Mabel Mallonee, Harrisburg Township High School, 


Harrisburg, Il. 
Alice S. Hankin, School, New 


York, N. Y. 


Katherine Gibbs 


Gold Pin 


High School, Chelsea, 


Senior 


Silver Pin 

Tillie Cotler, Hebrew Technical 
New York, N. Y. 

Madge Buchan, Kansas City Kansas High School, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Mildred Jetter, South High School, Omaha, Nebr. 

Anna Aman, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Ruth O'Farrell, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. 

Hazel Brune, High School, Champaign, III. 


Annie Sugarman, 


Mass. 


School for Girls, 


Bronze Pin 


Goldie Lyter, Beckley College, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Margaret Prine, Central Business College, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Esther Arndt, Twin City Business University, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Lucy Gilman, High School, Saginaw, Mich. 

Elizabeth A. Seberry, Morton School, Wilkinsburg, 


a. 
Carol Evans, Barnes Commercial School, Denver, 
Colo. 


O. A. T. 


Gold Ring 


Cecelia Willner, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gold Pin 
Ellsworth Lerlie, Ishpeming High School, Ishpeming, 
Mich. 
Gertrude Forgerson, Chippewa Falls High School, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Silver Pin 


Walborg Bye, Ishpeming High -School, Ishpeming, 
Mich. 


Ruth Glass, Pasadena High School, Pasadena, Calif. 


Bronze Pin 


Peoria High School, Peoria, Il. 
High School, Frankfort, 


William Gouss, 

Lydia Flin, Frankfort 
Kans. 

Orson Heifner, Macon High School, Macon, Mo. 

Anna Tamalavetz, Branford High School, Branford, 
Conn. 

“2 Evans, E. C, Glass High School, Lynchburg, 
a. 

Clarence Sportsman, 
celine, Mo 

Pearl Griffith, Holly High School, Holly, Colo. 

Laura Zaspel, North St. Paul High School, North 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Maryon McArthur, Houghton High School, Hough- 
ton, Mich. 

Violette Golding, High School, Crown Point, Ind. 

Essie Du Chemin, John Burroughs Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Marceline High School, Mar- 


Edwin R. Westbrook, Macon High School, Macon, 


Mo. 

Julia Ryan, Senior High School, New Britain, 
Conn. 

Julia Verrill, Thornton Academy, Saco, Maine 

Isabel Kielius, Sheboygan Vocational Continuation 
School, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Freda Del Bucchia, Analy Union High School, 
Sebastopol, Calif. 
Adelia Gertz, Kansas 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Esther Nardin, Union High School, Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 
Maxine Hogan, Virginia Commercial College, Lynch 
burg, Va. 
Lillian Radtke, Beaver Dam High School, Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 
Ruth Lanson, 
Conn. 
Mary Cerny, Northwestern High School, Detroit, 
Mich 


City Kansas High School, 


Senior High School, New Britain, 


Catharine Donaldson, Washington Business High 
School, Washington, D. C. 


Honorable Mention 


Ignacio Rivera, Central High School, Santurce, P. R 
Ruth M. Westcott, Heald’s Business College, San 
Jose, Calif. 


100% Clubs 


Evelyn Larson, Twin City Business University, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Awards 


Inez Hill, Kansas 
Salina, Kans. 
Rose Yomner, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sadie Bauman, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 

Everett Hughes, Wicomico High School, Salisbury, 
Md. 

Natalie Trudeau, Peoples Academy, Morrisville, Vt 

Irene Munson, Marysville High School, Marysville, 
Kans. 

Isabel Clark, Burlington High School, Burlington, 
Vt. 

Henrietta Blonien, Stevens 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Tina Barker, Miami Public Schools, Miami, Ariz. 

Antoinette Capabianco, West New York High 
School, West New York, N. J. 

Sylvia Arman, High School, Grafton, N. Dak. 

Mildred Johnston, Albany High School, Albany, 
Oregon 


Weslyan Commercial College, 


Point High School, 


Honorable Mention 


B. B. Roy, Hindu University, Benares, India 
Marie Memanor, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


100% Clubs 


Pasadena High School, Pasadena, 


Lois Glidden, 
Calif. 

Verna Durkee, North St. Paul High School, North 
St. Paul, Minn. 

A. Florence Thornton, Belvidere High School, Bel- 
videre, N. J. 

Kansas Weslyan Commercial College, Salina, Kans. 
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Helen E. Porter, Wicomico High School, Salisbury, 
Md. 

Marguerite R. Scott, Marysville High School, Marys- 
ville, Kans. 
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Mildred Molt, West New York High School, West 
New York, N. J. 

L. Eva Hooper, Ishpeming High School, Ishpeming, 
Mich. 


C. T. Honorable Mention 


Mike Teran, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Ariz. (net words 78.5) 

Leo Tetrault, Mt. St. Charles Academy, Woonsocket, 
R. I. (met words 75.6) 

Augusta Jedlisk, Detroit Commercial 
troit, Mich. (net words 75.2) 


College, De- 


Gertrude Torgerson, Chippewa Falls High School, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. (net words 73.6) 
Walter Raiche, Mt. St. Charles Academy, 

socket, R. I. (met words 72.5) 
Edna M. Lehman, Lancaster, Pa. (80.1 net words) 
(Continued om page 457) 
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Remington-Noiseless Typewriter with Four- 
Row Standard Keyboard Now Ready 
for the Market 


F interest to the 
typist is the an- 
nouncement just 


made by the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Com- 
pany of the arrival of 
the noiseless type- 
writer with a standard 
keyboard. 

On March 1, 
the Noiseless 
writer was 
by the Remington 
Typewriter Company 
and renamed the Rem- 
ington-Noiseless. Now 
announcement is made 
that the Noiseless en- 
gineers have solved 
the one mechanical 
problem which has 
hitherto confronted them—the introduction of 
the standard keyboard. 

The standard keyboard, consisting of forty- 
two keys arranged in four rows with a single 
shift for capitals, has been practically uni- 
versal ever since the invention of the writing 
machine and is to-day firmly intrenched by 
fifty years of time and use. The nature of 
the Noiseless Typewriter construction, how- 
ever, is such that room could not be found in 
the type segment for forty-two distinct type- 
bar units. This fact has hitherto necessitated 
a non-standard keyboard arrangement, and 
until recently no mechanical means had been 
discovered for overcoming this difficulty. On 
the New Model 6 Remington-Noiseless the 
solution of this problem is accomplished and 
this machine, while completely noiseless, is 
standard in every operating feature. 

The Remington-Noiseless engineers, in at- 


1924, 
Type- 
acquired 


The New Remington-Noiseless ter is 


taining this result, 
have not increased the 
number of type-bar 
units but have reduced 
the number to twenty- 
two. Each of these 
type-bar units, except 
one on either end, is 
actuated by two keys. 
The nature of the 
leverage is such that 
the same bar prints 
two characters, ac- 
cording to which of 
the two keys is struck, 
and the printing of 
the capital or small 
letter of this charac- 
determined by 

the shift key in the 

usual manner. 

The net result of this construction is to 
equip the New Remington-Noiseless machine 
with a standard keyboard. The only differ- 
ence as compared with other machines is the 
complete elimination of typewriter noise. 
Those who have seen this latest Remington 
product describe it as a remarkably efficient 
machine. The touch is light, easy, and uni- 
form, the action is swift and easy, and the 
quality of the work is excellent. The ma- 
chine also is a good manifolder, and the im- 
provements introduced in the variable pressure 
indicator permit heavy manifolding work with 
no greater expenditure of effort than in ordi- 
nary typewriting. Other improvements in- 
clude two shift-locks, one for either shift key, 
a greatly improved variable line spacer which 
can be operated with one hand only, an im- 
proved ribbon mechanism, paper feed, tabular 
rack, and structural improvements throughout. 
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Specimens of practical lettering that will bear your microscopes 


Submitted by a fourteen-year-old office boy in Canal Zone (Clyde Blank), and by students in 
Lakewood, New Jersey; Stanford, Montana (the initials E, M, P); Richland Center, Wisconsin 
(Serial Letters), and Rider and Churchman Colleges 
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Material for the May Tests 


(Good until June 25, 1925) 


O.G. A. 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is 
granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 

How to become a member: Prac- 
tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work. Mail one of these to the editor 
of the department, and retain the 
other for comparison with the pub- 
lished plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a mem- 
bership certificate will be sent you. 
Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and 
you may try again. To secure ap- 
proval, motes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose motes are of 
superior excellence. This is the high- 
est credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued 
im connection with the membership 
certificate to those whose notes war- 
rant it. Members may become candi- 
dates for the Certificate of Superior 
Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be 
sent om request. 

Examination Fees: An examina- 
tion fee of ten cents must accompany 
each specimen submitted for member- 
ship, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit. 


tee following delightful extract from one 
of Henry Van Dyke's essays will have a 
The call of 


spring must not deter you from your purpose 


strong appeal at this season. 


of winning the O. G. A. Certificate this 
month, however, so take your notebook and 
your pen or pencil with you when you go to 
the woods or meadows. Practice the copy 
over and over again until you can write a 
creditable specimen that will entitle you to 
membership in the mighty clan of artistic 
Gregg Shorthand writers! 


The education of perceptive power cannot be 
carried on exclusively in the classroom. Every 
meadow and every woodland is 2 college, and every 
city square is full of teachers. Do you know how 
the stream flows, how the kingfisher poises above 
it, how the trout swims in it, how the ferns uncur!l 
along its banks? Do you know how the human 
body balances itself, and along what lines and curves 
it moves in walking, in running, in dancing? 


Do you know the tones and accents of human 
speech, the songs of the birds, the voices of the 
forests and the sea? If not, you need culture to 
make you a sensitive possessor of the beauty of 
the world. 

Every true university should make room in its 
scheme for life out-of-doors. There is much to be 
said for John Milton's plan of a school whose pupils 
should go together each year on long horseback 
journeys and sailing cruises in order to see the 
world. . . . John Burroughs has a college on a little 
farm beside the Hudson; and John Muir has a 
university called Yosemite. If such men cross a 
field or thicket they see more than the seven won- 
ders of the world. That is culture. And without 
it all scholastic learning is arid, and all the academic 
degrees known to man are but china oranges hung 
on a dry tree. 


O. A.T. 


The O. A. T. is the professional 
organization of the artists in type 
writing. It is open to all who qualify 
as superior craftsmen. 

Janior Membership: Membership 
in the Junior division is open to any- 
one who is studying typewriting in a 
school or by himself who is able to 
pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: concerns 
in the senior division is open to all 
typists whether attending school or 
not who have reached a speed of at 
least forty words a minute on plain 
copy. Senior tests must be accompa- 
nied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. 

Teste: Each part of the member- 
ship test should be typed on a sep- 
arate sheet. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each member- 
ship test. 


Junior Test 


Copy the following on a sheet of paper, 
using single space, with double space between 
paragraphs. Indent five spaces. Supply an 
appropriate title, and put an attractive border 
around the copy 


“Past question, every experience is serviceable to 
us. Where got Ben-Hur the huge hand and mighty 
grip which helped him so well now? Where but 
from that pair of oars with which he fought so 
long at sea?” 

You remember the chariot race in Ben-Hur, when 
Messala, striking his rival's horses a cowardly blow, 
sent those startled steeds forward with a mighty 
leap that would have brought defeat to any other 
driver there except Ben-Hur. But bitter though 
Ben-Hur’s experience as a galley slave had been, it 
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May Typewriting Speed Test 
(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until June 25, 1925) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 6. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 


woods to enjoy it. 

Delicious sunshine came pouring over the hills, lighting the tops of 
the pines, and setting free a stream of summery fragrance that contrasted strangely 
with the wild tones of the storm. The air was mottled with’ pine-tassles and 
bright green plumes, that went flashing past in the sunlight like birds pursued. 


I heard trees falling for hours at the rate of one every two or three minutes; 
some uprooted, partly on account of the loose, water-soaked condition of the 
ground; others broken straight across, where? some weakness caused by fire had 
determined the spot. Young sugar pines, light and feathery as squirrel-tails, 
were bowing almost to the ground; while the grand old patriarchs, whose massive 
boles had been tried in a hundred storms, waved solemnly above them, their long, 
arching branches streaming’ fluently on the gale, and every needle thrilling and 
ringing and shedding off keen lances of light like a diamond. 

The force of the gale was such that the most steadfast monarch of them all 
rocked down to its roots with a motion plainly perceptible when one leaned against 
it. Nature was holding high‘ festival and every fibre of the most rigid giants 
thrilled with glad excitement. 

It occurred to me that it would be a fine thing to climb one of the trees to 
obtain a wider outlook and get my ear close to the AZolian music of its topmost 
needles. But under the circumstances the choice of a tree was’ a serious matter. 
One whose instep was not very strong seemed in danger of being blown down, 
or of being struck by others in case they should fall; another was branchless to a 
considerable height above the ground, and at the same time too large to be grasped 
with arms and legs in climbing; while* others were not favourably situated for 
clear views. After cautiously casting about, I made choice of the tallest of a 
group of Douglas spruces that were growing close together like a tuft of grass, 
no one of which seemed likely to fall unless all the rest fell with it. Though 
comparatively young,’ they were a hundred feet high, and their little, brushy 
tops were rocking and swirling in wild ecstasy. Being accustomed to climb trees 
in making botanical studies, I experienced no difficulty in reaching the top of this 
one, and never before did I enjoy so noble an exhilaration of motion. The slender® 
tops fairly flapped and swished in the passionate torrent, bending and swirling 
backward and forward, round and round, tracing indescribable combinations of 
vertical and horizontal curves, while I clung with muscles firm braced, like a 
bobolink on a reed. 

In its widest sweeps my tree-top described® an arc of from twenty to thirty 
degrees, but I felt sure of its elastic temper, having seen others of the same species 
still more severely tried—bent almost to the ground indeed, in heavy snows— 
without breaking a fiber. I was therefore safe, and free to take the wind into my 
here must be extremely beautiful in any weather. (3106 strokes )—From John 
Muir’s “A Wind-Storm in the Forests of California.” 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 


WY we the storm began to sound, I lost no time in pushing out into the 
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did help him then to steady himself in the lurching 
chariot and to quiet his much frightened racers. 

An American went to Cuba and there bought a 
leading newspaper. Then he ordered a cylinder 
press from New York. No printer in Havana had 
ever seen anything except that old-fashioned hand 
press, and no one knew how to put the new press 
together. They told him he would have to send back 
to New York for a pressman. 

He laughed, took off his coat and rolled up his 
sleeves. “I served a long, weary apprenticeship as 
a pressman before I became an editor,” he said. 

His pressman watched him in blank amazement. 
He knew the exact use of every bolt and screw; 
he knew just how to lift a heavy cylinder; he knew 
how to fit in every part properly. In three hours 
the press was in condition, ready for work. 

Never miss an opportunity to learn something 
that is worth learning. Some time you may have 
need of that bit of knowledge. 


Senior Test 


Arrange the following in the form of a 
booklet entitled “Trees Worth Knowing,” 
tabulating the partial Contents in alphabetic 
order. 


“Poems are made by fools like me, But only God 
can make a Tree.” 

Here is a book on trees that is a regular encyclo- 
pedia. Yet it is written in a style that can be read 
and enjoyed like a popular novel. There are always 
questions on trees that arise among nature lovers. 
You can get the clarifying facts about them from 
this remarkable volume. 

Julia Ellen Rogers knows trees and knows how to 
tell you what you want to know about them. This 
author has that rare combination of being able to 
prepare a book on trees which can be used as a 
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manual for the student and a reference book for 
the expert. 

Note the unusual style this author has in dealing 
with this nature subject. Of the “Tulip Tree” 
she says: 

“The tulip tree is a cousin rather than a sister 
to the foregoing magnolias. It stands alone in its 
genus in America, but has a sister species that 
grows in the Chinese interior. A tall, stately forest 
tree, it reaches two hundred feet in height, and a 
trunk diameter of ten feet, in the lower Ohio Valley. 
This species still holds its own as a valuable lumber 
tree on mountain slopes of North Carolina and 
Tennessee. Smaller, but still stately and beautiful, 
it is found from Vermont to Florida and west to 
Illinois, Arkansas, and Mississippi.” 

Only a visitor to California can thoroughly realize 
the majesty attained by some of our native trees, 
but we don’t have to travel to find beauty. It is 
right outside. . . . Let Julia Ellen Rogers show you 
one of its many manifestations. 

The following shows a partial list of contents: 
The life of the trees; the nut trees: the walnuts, 
the hickories, the beech, the chestnuts, the oaks, the 
horse-chestnut, the lindens; water-loving trees: the 
poplars, the willows, the hornbeams, the birches, the 
alders, the sycamores, the gum trees, the osage 
orange; trees with showy flowers and fruits: the 
magnolias, the dog-woods, the viburnums, the moun- 
tain ash, the rhododendron, the mountain laurel, the 
madrona, the sorrel tree, the silver bell, the sweet 
leaf, the fringe tree, the laurel family, the witch 
hazel, the burning bush, the sumachs, the smoke 
tree, the hollies. Wild relatives of our orchard 
trees: the apples, the plums, the cherries, the haw- 
thorne, the service-berries, the hackberries, the mul- 
berries, the figs, the papaws, the pond apples, the 
persimmons; the pod-bearing trees: the locusts, the 
acacias, the miscellaneous species; the deciduous 
trees with winged seeds: the maples, the ashes, 
the elms. 


i 


This certificate is issued to candi- 


dates able to quality at fifty words or more a minute on the Monthly 


Speed Test. 
to be submitted. 


Tests: 


No papers rating less than fifty net words the minute are 


The speed test matter must be written as a ten-minute test, 


subject to International Rules, and accompanied by the timer’s affidavit. 
Tests may be practised as often as desired, but only one specimen should 


be sent in. 
publication. 


Fees: 


panel O 


No fee is charged for speed tests. 
issued to all those who pass the test. 


A test is good only until the 25th of the month following 


A beautiful Certificate is 


ot ad  ——_— 


C. T. Club Awards 


(Continued from page 453) 
Elma G. Nyberg, 


Kathleen Kerrigan, Mt. St. Joseph’s Academy, Rut- 
land, Vt. (72.8 net words) 

Inez Cazer, California College of Commerce, Long 
Beach, Calif. (73 net words) 

Julia M. Lentz, St. Patrick’s School, Wilmington, 
Del. (70.1 net words) 

Ernest Lafreniere, Mt. St. Charles Academy, Woon- 
socket, R. I. (met words 71.4) 

Mildred Roth, Our Lady of Lourdes Commercial 
School, Chicago, Ill. (net words 70.4) 


Bay 
Mass. (net words 70) 

Ernest Bishop, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (net words 85.6) 

Emmett Daugherty, Argentine High School, Kansas 
City, Kans. (net words 82.1) 

Marie Ryan, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (net words 81.0) 

Helen Scherer, Argentine High School, 
City, Kans. (met words 77.7) 


Path Institute, Springfield, 


Kansas 


(Continued on page 463) 
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Signals 


By ~ Ala De Y. SILVER 


ber 15, 1924 “Liberty 


Cheering Crowds Greeted 
the Opening of the Big 
Game, But Some of the 
College Leade rs Were 
Worried: Was Their 
Football Idol a Traitor? 


» 
\ 

At this moment 
the ball was 
swapped and Carry 

himsel! took it, te 
sweep through « baf- 
fled Scarlet deleuse 


Pictures by 
THORNTON. D SKIDMORE 


(Continued from the April issue) 
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Getting the Pace 
By Charles Lee Swem 


NE of the most frequent complaints to 
O be heard from ambitious shorthand 

writers is this: “I know my system, 
I have a fair vocabulary and write a good, 
fluent style, yet I cannot write fast. I hesitate 
and have difficulty thinking of the outlines 
fast enough.” Some state their trouble as not 
being able to “think ahead.” What can I do 
to overcome this, they ask. 

In most cases when this complaint is heard 
and an investigation is made, it is found that 
the difficulty lies not in mere “hesitation” or 
the inability to “think ahead,” but in a faulty 
knowledge of system. Many students feel 
that having completed the Manual they are 
entitled to regard themselves as masters of 
shorthand. Others think that because they 
can write beautiful shorthand (aJthough that 
is a valuable adjunct to speed writing) they 
should be able to “dash off” a speech or a 
letter with the ease of an expert. 

There are, however, many students who 
have acquired all these attributes of short- 
hand skill but who yet cannot write short- 
hand with facility, and it is with these that 
I am interested in this article. You do really 
know your system, you have acquired a good 
theoretical mastery of it, and you do write 
a good style of shorthand, and you also pos- 
sess an adequate vocabulary. Then what is 
the trouble? Why can’t I write 150 to 200 
words a minute, you ask. 

The answer is to be stated very simply. 
You lack codrdination. You lack the ability 
to connect up automatically the knowledge 
you have in your head with the manual ability 
which lies in your hand. A fair analog 
would be to liken your trouble to the situa- 
tion of two telephone instruments, perfect in 
workmanship and potentially useful, but not 
connected one with the other. Your friead 
sitting at one instrument knows what he 
wishes to say to you sitting at the other end, 
he has the will and the purpose to say it; 
while you at the other instrument have the 
capacity to hear and to understand him, but 
until the operator at Central makes the neces- 
sary electrical connection between the two in- 
struments, the intelligence which your friend 
possesses and wishes to transmit, and your 
capacity to receive that intelligence, is useless 
to you. If Central gives you a “connection,” 
but a faulty one, you may hear, yet imper- 
fectly, and to that extent the benefit which 
you derive from the telephone is incomplete. 


But with a good “connection”—with perfect 
electrical codrdination between the two in- 
struments—you derive the fullest measure of 
usefulness from your friend's capacity to 
transmit intelligence and your own ability to 
receive it. 

Or, similarly, with the radio: The sound 
vibrations are in the air all the time; you 
possess the knowledge of their whereabouts 
as well as the capacity to receive them, but 
until you “tune in’”—until you make a definite, 
complete connection between the voice at the 
broadcasting station and your ear—so far as 
you are concerned the labor of the singer and 
any exertion you may yourself make are lost 
efforts. Until by means of inductance and 
other radio apparatus we attune our ears to 
the vibrations that are always “on the air,” 
all the broadcasting in the world and all the 
power on our part to enjoy it, might as well 
not exist. 

That is codrdination. It is the same with 
shorthand writing. The combination of a per- 
fect mastery of system and a good style of 
writing does not necessarily make for fast 
writing. I have met teachers who know their 
shorthand system better than any speed writer 
that ever lived and who are noted for their 
artistic writing, but who, if their life de- 
pended on it, could not write 100 words a 
minute. They simply lack the ability to co- 
ordinate the two. They have never approached 
the subject of shorthand with that end in 
view. They have never sought for this co- 
ordination, and it is such a distinct process 
in itself that it never comes automatically or 
without effort. 

Of the four prime essentials to fast writ- 
ing—mastery of system, vocabulary, manual 
dexterity, and codrdination—codrdination is 
the last to be acquired, but on the whole the 
easiest. It is easy, in that it does not require 
a great deal of thought, but it does demand a 
huge amount of practice. It is to the short- 
hand writer what “technique” is to the musi- 
cian or “form” to the athlete. 

It is nothing more nor less than the ability 
to translate automatically the knowledge of 
the head into the manual ability of the hand. 
For speed writing is automatic. Shorthand at 
high speed is not written by conscious effort, 
it is not written by visualizing the outline or 
by “thinking ahead.” It is the same automatic 
process as that involved in the clothing of 
your thoughts with language. For common, 
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colloquial expression, you neither visualize nor 
think of the words you use. You do pause 
and give thought to the casting of your idea 
in a word or a phrase which is not one of the 
ready members of your vocabulary, but for 
everyday expression the process is almost as 
subconscious as the process of breathing. So 
it should be with shorthand. Large and 
varied as your vocabulary may be, you will, 
however, occasionally meet a word that does 
not occur with such frequency as to become 
a habit, and to that word you must give con- 
scious thought, but if you have really mas- 
tered your system, even such a word will not 
give you much hesitation. But for every- 
day language, such as used in the business 
office or on the speaker’s rostrum, there should 
be no occasion for conscious thought given to 
shorthand outlines; that should be reserved 
for grasping the sense of the discourse and 
for separating into intelligible sounds the 
jumble of syllables which frequently comes 
from the speaker’s lips. As a rule, the 
writer’s conscious attention will always be 
concentrated upon hearing; the actual writing 
must be left to the subconscious attention. 

In order to prove the existence of the 
process of coérdination, take a piece of dicta- 
tion material containing only the commonest 
words and phrases of the language, and ob- 
serve how fast you can write it the first time. 
Then write it for ten or twenty times, in- 
creasing the speed with each take, “pushing” 
yourself, of course, to get it down. At the 
end of that time you will undoubtedly find 
that you can write the same matter from 50 
to 100% faster than you could the first time. 
Why? Not because you have become more 
familiar with the words of the article, or 
because you have acquired a greater facility 
of hand movement. You possessed these 
separately before. But chiefly because you 
have by practice acquired the ability to co- 
ordinate your capacity to think shorthand with 
your ability to write it, so far as that par- 
ticular piece of matter is concerned. There 
are no more unfamliar combinations in the 
“take,” and by constant repetition you have 
created a habit—a definite circuit between the 
mind and the hand upon those particular 
phrases and word combinations. 

But there is another angle. Take this same 
piece of material and, while using the same 
words, transpose the sentences and the phrases 
so that the context and the whole intent of 
the article is different. Then write it, and 
you will undoubtedly find that it is as diffi- 
cult to write as it was the first time. Or, 
keep the original article for a month or two 
without practicing upon it, and then write 
it again. It will be but little, if any, easier 
to write then than it was the very first time 
you wrote it. 
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What is the trouble there? Well, you have 
had some good practice and you have made 
a connection between what you know and 
what you can do, but it is a faulty one—it is 
as yet undeveloped. The telephone or the 
radio was not developed to its present per- 
fection in a day. It took years of refinement 
and improvement. Codrdination is a habit, 
and only by constant practice and improve- 
ment can it be acquired. Repetition practice, 
although a valuable means of learning the 
system, will not do it, for the reason that 
repetition practice serves to set up in short- 
hand writing certain restricted habits to the 
exclusion of general habits, which are of 
more importance in shorthand. There are 
too many words and too many expressions in 
the language to learn them all by “repetition” 
practice—by taking one group at a time and 
practicing it until it is a habit. By the time 
you have acquired the last group, you have 
begun already to forget the first ones that 
you mastered. 

The best way to acquire this facility of 
coordination is by taking language as it 
comes; practice upon a wide variety of ma- 
terial and phraseology. The words and com- 
binations which are most common to all 
language will most readily become a habit, 
with the lesser frequencies taking care of 
themselves, depending upon their habit-form- 
ing tendencies. If you follow this sort of 
practice, you will be astonished at the ease 
with which speed develops. You will eventu- 
ally discover in your practice that that lan- 
guage which is most common will be most 
automatic with you; and that that which is 
uncommon, you will have to expend some 
conscious thought upon; but with sufficient 
practice there will be less and less material 
containing combinations which you have not 
already made a habit of writing. 

The fact that in the international contests 
a judge’s charge is read at 240 words a minute 
—40 words faster than the “take” upon liter- 
ary matter—and that testimony is given at 
280 words a minute—40 words faster still than 
the judge’s charge, bears out the wisdom of 
the method just stated. A judge’s charge con- 
sists usually of a simple statement of the law 
applicable to the case before the jury; there 
is not much latitude given the judges in this 
respect, with the consequence that they fall 
into the habit of employing practically the 
same phraseology in all their charges. The 
syllable intensity of a judge’s charge is usu- 
ally very much higher than that of straight 
literary matter, but because all jury charges 
have to do with practically the same word 
combinations, the writing of such material be- 
comes more automatic than the writing of 
solid matter, and therefore can be accurately 
written at a higher speed. 
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With testimony, the questioning attorneys 
and the replying witnesses so habitually em- 
ploy phraseology still more simple and stereo- 
typed than that used by the judges even, that 
this sort of matter can easily be written at 
a much faster rate than either solid matter 
or a charge to the jury. The chief subject 
matter of court work is also restricted as 
compared to the great variety of subject mat- 
ter possible in a take of literary material, 
making it even more susceptible to speed 
writing. 

Practice to secure this codrdination, after 
the system is learned, should always be upon 
what is termed new matter. For the reasons 
already given, repetition practice will not help 
much. Practice upon new material for co- 
ordination can very well be combined with 
vocabulary building. As a suggestion, I would 
advise that you write a take the first time 
at your top speed. Then while reading back, 
you should cull out the difficult combinations 
or unfamiliar words, practice them a few 
times by themselves, and then, if you desire, 
the take can probably be written once again 
to advantage. As a general rule, for vocabu- 
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lary building and coérdination practice, no 
single take should be written successively 
more than three times; twice is usually suffi- 
cient. 

Another important advantage derived from 
practice such as outlined here is that you will 
soon discover that mere speed will no longer 
frighten you. You will have “gotten the pace” 
as it is sometimes called—the habit of co- 
ordination—and although sometimes the dicta- 
tion will be too fast for you accurately to 
report, still your mind will calmly assess the 
difficulty and make the best of it. You wil’ 
soon find yourself quietly getting down what 
you can; and, too, your conscious mind, freed 
from the mechanics of writing, will be picking 
out the gist of the material and concentrating 
upon the writing of that; whereas, now the 
moment the dictator gets ahead of you, your 
hand becomes paralyzed and you write noth- 
ing. But when you have once “gotten the 
pace”—when with perfect, automatic codrdi- 
nation, whatever you have in your head you 
can transmit to your hand—then will you be 
making full use of both your knowledge of 
shorthand and your ability to write it. 























C.T. Club Awards 


(Concluded from page 457) 


Lucille Kelley, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (net words 75.4) 

Lila Ohrmundt, Argentine High School, 
City, Kans. (met words 75.3) 

Elizabeth Sisko, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (net words 74) 

Violet Smith, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (met words 73.2) 

Helen Wood, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (net words 73.2) 

Josephine Gill, Bryant and Stratton College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. (net words 73.1) 

Chester H. Rector, Martinsburg High School, Mar 
tinsburg, W. Va. (net words 71.2) 

Maurine Scherer, Argentine High School, 
City, Kans. (net words 71.0) 

Tevilla Koch, Bryant and Stratton College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. (met words 70.9) 


Kansas 


Kansas 


Nina Van Scyoc, Argentine High School, Kansas 
City, Kans. (net words 70.8) 

Hannah Azaroff, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. (net words 70.6) 

Sarah Farnham, Argentine High School, 
City, Kans. (net words 69.8) 


Gold Pin 
Henry Sutherland, California College of Commerce, 
Long Beach, Calif. (69.3 net words) 
Clara Kannenberg, Moser Shorthand College, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (68.8 net words) 
Margie Berg, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil 


waukee, Wis. 
100% Clubs 


G. C. Brink, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. 


Kansas 
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High Lights on Business English 


By Hubert A. Hagar 


Author of “Applied Business English” 
(Continued from the April issue) 


rate entities—entirely distinct and apart 
from each other. 

Now we shall begin to study them in their 
relation to each other, and learn what varia- 
tions occur in their forms as the result of 
such changes in their relations. 

Nouns change less than most other parts 
of speech. Of the three cases—nominative, 
objective, and possessive—only the possessive 
necessitates a change in form. We cannot 
tell whether a noun is in the nominative or 
objective case by looking at its form alone, 
but a noun in the possessive case is instantly 
distinguishable by sight. 

When taking dictation it is not always pos- 
sible to tell from the sound whether or not 
a noun is in the possessive case, and to many 
stenographers this has proved a serious stum- 
bling block. It is therefore well to remember 
that— 


S: far we have considered words as sepa- 


The Sign of the Possessive 


Whenever a noun is used to modify another 
noun by indicating 

(a) Possession, as Edith’s book 

(b) Authorship, as Whigam’s Essential of 
Commercial Law 

(c) Kind, as children’s size, 
it is in the possessive case and must be put 
in the possessive form. 

Ordinarily the possessive case of nouns 
is formed simply by adding an apostrophe 
and s. This is the rule for all singular nouns 
and for all plural nouns that do not end in s. 

EXAMPLES: man’s, men's; woman's, women’s; but 
boy's, boys’; lady's, ladies’. 

Excerrion: Polysyllabic singular nouns ending 
in s, or the sound of s, usually form the possessive 
by adding only the apostrophe, because the addition 
of another s would not sound well. Exampie: The 
princess’ command was obeyed, sounds better than 
The princess's command was obeyed. 

Wherever possible it is better to substitute 
an of phrase for the possessive. The sentence 
above would then read: “The command of 
the princess was obeyed.” 


Inanimate Objects 


The of construction is also preferable when 
you are speaking of a part of an inanimate 
object. 


Examrpce: The seat of the chair should be used 
instead of The chair’s seat; The crown of the hat 
instead of The hat's crown. 

This rule is not followed when the inani- 
mate object is personified, as in poetry. 

While we should say, “The shaft was sunk 
on the top of the hill” rather than on “the 
hill’s top,” such a line as “Cloud wreaths 
veiled the Mountain's brow” is quite permis- 
sible, because here the poet has personified 
the mountain. 

Usage has also sanctioned such expressions 
as “a day’s work,” “a week’s vacation,” and 
“a night's rest.” 


Two or More Nouns 


When two or more nouns occur together, 
and you wish to indicate common possession, 
add the sign of the possessive to the last noun 
only. 

& Barton's delivery wagon 


Examrite: Trout 


passed. 

If the idea of separate possession is to be 
conveyed, both nouns are put in the possessive 
form. 


Examprte: These caps are John’s and Henry's 


Carelessness in the placing of the apostrophe 
in legal documents has resulted in loss. A 
case that is often cited is that of a will in 
which the property was to be “divided among 
the brothers and sister’s children.” The tes- 
tator may have meant that the children of the 
brothers and of the sister were to receive 
the property, but the court ruled that it was 
to go to the brothers themselves and to the 
children of the sister. 


Nouns in Apposition 


Authorities differ as to the placing of the 
sign of the possessive in this construction. 
All three of the following forms have their 
advocates : 


They met at Kelly, the tailor’s, shop. 
the tailor’s shop. They met 


EXAMPLES: 
They met at Keily’s, 
at Kelly's, the tailor. 

When the apostrophe is used only with the 
first noun, the object of the possessive is 
usually omitted, as in the third example. 

Here, again, the of phrase often proves 
useful. 
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Compound Nouns and Phrases 


In compound nouns the sign of the posses- 
sive is appended to the last one only. 


Exampite: My father-in-law’s house. 


The forms “someone else's,” “somebody 
else’s” are now generally recognized. 


Before Verbal Nouns 


Stenographers are often puzzled as to the 
form to be used when a noun or pronoun 
occurs before a verbal noun. The possessive 
is the correct one to use. 


Examptes: Mary's coming to the city is unwise. 
We approve of Henry's learning Spanish. 


The Double Possessive 


This is an idiomatic form. It does not con- 
form strictly to the rules of grammar, but 
literary usage has long countenanced it, and, 
indeed, in many cases, to change from the 
double to the single possessive would alter or 
throw doubt upon the meaning. 

Examrpte: This is a photograph of Mary; or 
This is Mary's photograph. 

This means that it is a photograph which 
Mary has had taken of herself. But the 
double possessive form, 


Exampre: This is a photograph of Mary's 


indicates simply that Mary owns the photo- 
graph. 

The form may be explained by supplying 
the understood noun, 


Exampte: This is a photograph of Mary's (photo- 


graphs) 


which implies that it is one of a number which 
she possesses. 


Tests 
Write the possessive form for the follow- 


ing nouns, remembering that for some of them 
an of phrase should be used: 


Charlotte, house, employees, table, Lord & Taylor, 
girls, duchess, Emperor of Germany, daughter-in-law, 
typewriter, Dickens, anyone else, Smith Brothers. 


Cross out the incorrect form in the follow- 
ing sentences : 


Will John—John’s staying home delay the job? 

There is no reason for Margaret’s—Margaret pre 
tending she does not care. 

What do you think of 
with us? 

The thought of Dorothy—Dorothy’s being alone 
worried her mother. 

Everything depends on David's—David keeping his 
word. 

Janet—Janet’s winning the prize was a source of 
great joy to her family. 

The dog—dog’s barking annoyed the neighbors. 


the boys’—boys coming 


(To be continued next month) 
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Don’t Be a Fringe Reporter 


NYONE using the name shorthand 
A reporter on his stationery owes an 

obligation to the shorthand reporting 
profession to represent it fairly and effec- 
tively in all his relations. A reporter who 
barely qualifies as a shorthand reporter, just 
on the fringe, may be a serious hazard to the 
profession. He may undertake, innocently or 
otherwise, the execution of a certain reporting 
contract whose requirements are beyond his 
ability to meet, and thus reflect discredit on 
the profession he assumes to represent. 

If you find you are just on the fringe, you 
should consider seriously the embarrassing 
position in which you place real shorthand 
reporters. For some reason you can not fore- 
see, many experiences sooner or later will 
prove very embarrassing to you. Out of a 
hundred reporting assignments many of them 
can be handled by a reporter of very ordinary 
ability, but the minority of assignments re- 
quiring high-grade ability must be satisfac- 
torily performed if you are going to build 
for yourself a business worth while. It is 
well to remind yourself that you can do 
ninety-nine jobs quite satisfactorily, but if 
you make a big blunder on the one hundredth 
job, you have destroyed confidence. You have 
injured your reputation. You have a substan- 
tial obstacle to overcome, and so long as you 
remain a fringe reporter, you expose your- 
self to this serious danger of making a big 
blunder. 


Why Get Mediocre Results? 


What are the advantages of barely qualify- 
ing for reporting? Why not bestir yourself 
and become more efficient? The important 
difference between the skillful shorthand 
writer and the one who is not, is that the 
skillful writer works and hustles and learns 
and improves, while the unskillful writer 
hopes and dreams and longs and loafs. Is the 
price you pay to be mediocre justified by the 
returns? Isn’t the reward of skill so attrac- 
tive and satisfactory that you naturally feel 
the urge of making the attempt to achieve? 


Do men and women from choice seek the 
opportunity to face hardships in old age by 
permitting their course of action in their 
youth to be ruled by folly? Earn while you 
have the power to earn and you will avoid 
the yearning for the wherewithal to buy food, 
clothing and shelter in the days when time 
has left its inevitable marks. 


Don’t Stay on the Fringe 


In the process of acquiring reporting skill 
there has been, is, or will be in the life of 
each of us that time when we must come up 
to the fringe of reporting, but the measure of 
our success in life is determined by the length 
of time we stay on the fringe. If we have 
the zeal to push forward until we get well 
away from the border qualifications of report- 
ing, and do it as promptly as our capacity for 
skill permits, then we will encounter the few- 
est hazards and reap the largest rewards 


Make Good Every Chance 


Many times a single opportunity to demon- 
strate one’s ability may result in changing 
one’s whole life course. Say you have the 
opportunity to serve a client and fail to make 
good. You have lost. You have not only 
lost the opportunity to serve that client again 
that month or year, but you may have lost 
the opportunity for life. On the other hand, 
if you make good, this client and his connec- 
tions may give you sufficient patronage to 
make you a success in business. As a prin- 
ciple of business, then, it is most important 
for you to make good whenever the oppor- 
tunity is presented. 


Success Loves Success 


A successful client wants to deal with a 
successful reporter. How can you show that 
you are successful unless you make good on 
each particular reporting assignment as it 
comes? Those reporters who aspire to be- 
come representative citizens in the community 
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in which they reside do not long remain fringe 
reporters. It is not in keeping with their 
thought or purpose. 

Perhaps a brook would serve as an illustra- 
tion. It is not the green fringe of the brook 
that is the center of interest, but the brook 
itself. The fringe is incidental, a coincidence, 
something that would not exist if it were not 
for the brook. One’s interest is held by the 
rippling brook, with the white washed pebbles 
and crystal water constantly hurrying on its 
mysterious mission, while the fringe is that 
stationary border or garnishment for the 
brook. The brook holds the attention and 
interest of its observers. 

In shorthand reporting what is held to be 
of value is that main body of reporters who 
exemplify competence and skill, reporters who 
grace the profession and cause it to be ad- 
mired and respected for its intrinsic worth. 
If we may consider this illustration as in any 
way illuminating our subject, then I will say, 
be a part of the brook and not a part of the 
green fringe. Let your skill and intelligence 
attract people to you and cause them to re- 
spect you for what you are and what you do. 


Be a Real Reporter 


There is nothing to prevent a shorthand 
reporter from doing those things which will 
make him more competent and thus afford 
pleasure and inspiration to those who witness 
his skill and accomplishment as a writer. It 
is a great satisfaction to a client to feel that 
he has employed the most competent reporter 
in the community, and certainly it is a source 
of gratification to the reporter to know that 
his client appreciates the years and years of 
effort involved in becoming a real shorthand 
reporter. 


You Can 


You can see it is rather simple to get out 
of the class of fringe reporters. By the use 
of common sense, by enthusiasm and deter- 
mination, by persistence, alertness and confi- 
dence based on knowledge and experience, you 
can become a real shorthand reporter and be 
of real service to your clients and the pro- 
fession of which you should represent an 
important part. 

Don’t be a fringe reporter! 
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N.S. R. A. Convention 
at Omaha 


E are a month nearer the time of the 
convention. The reporters in Omaha 
and vicinity are getting their arrangements 
more nearly completed, the program of the 
convention is being more definitely outlined, 
and our anticipation is a little keener. This 
is the feeling of reporters who have at- 
tended the national conventions in the last 
few years because they know our conventions 
are taking on more of the Chautauqua idea, 
where reporters come to sit at the feet of 
those informed, where they come to make new 
acquaintances and to deepen old friendships. 
Informally, in the corridors of the hotel, on 
the green lawns, in the parks, and on the golf 
course reporters learn from close contact with 
their fellows that we are really a body of 
intelligent, fair-minded, and agreeable people. 
Let us go to Omaha and increase our friend- 
ships and our knowledge of the profession. 
Arrangements for your reservation can be 
made through Mr. William S. Heller, Court 
House, Omaha, Nebraska. 


S 


A Commission Contract 
Case 


(Continued from the April issue) 


CROSS EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Martin 


Q When was the last time you talked to Mr. Dale 
about this matter, Mr. Matz? 

A On the 20th of April, 1923. 

Q And where was that? 

A Over the telephone. 
spoke to him. 

Q You got him on the telephone? A TI did. 

Q You talked with him over the telephone? 

A Yes. 

Q When before that was it you talked with him 
about this matter? A On the 14th of April. 

Q Where was that conversation, over the tele- 

phone, too? A Over the telephone. 

Q The next time prior to that, when was it you 
talked with him about this matter? 

A I spoke to him the latter part of March; pos- 
sibly the 25th of March, was the first time. 

Q And was that also a telephone conversation? 

A Yes, I drove up there several times but I was 
never able to reach him. 

Q When before that did you have a conversation 
about this matter? 

A That is the first time I had a conversation with 
him after I put up the money. 

Q Well, when you put up the money, that was 
on the 24th of February? A 1923. 

Q 1923? A It was. 

Q And that was at his office? A It was. 

Q And that conversation was a conversation in 
person? A It was. 


I called his office and 
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Q Now tell us 
was. 

A We had spoken the night before about getting 
this building. 

Q No, not the night before. What did you say 
to him and what did he say to you? 

A This morning he said that he would get the 
building for me at $60,000. 

Q And what did you say? 

A I asked him about how long it would take to 
get it and he said he would get it in thirty days. 

Q And what did you say? 


exactly what that conversation 
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A I said, “All right. I will put up a deposit of 
a thousand dollars.” He said, “Well, you will have 
to put up more than that.” He said, “You put up 
a deposit of $5,000 with the owner.” I agreed to 
that and I put it up and he said I would have to 
put up the balance of $55,000 when we could get the 
building. 

Q I see. 

A I told him that I would negotiate with the bank 
for a loan, that I had already spoken about buying 
some property and that— 

(To be continued next month) 
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Statement of Ownership, Management & Circulation 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of The Gregg Writer, published monthly, except 
July and August, at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 


1925. 
i 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Louis A. 
Leslie, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the business man- 
ager of The Gregg Writer, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the mames and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 
West Forty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, John Robert Gregg, 20 West Forty-seventh 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 16 West 
Forty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y 

Business Manager, Louis A. Leslie, 16 
Forty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication is 
owned by an individual his name and address, 
or if owned by more than one individual the name 
and address of each, should be given below; if the 
publication is owned by a corporation the name of 
the corporation and the names and addresses of the 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock should be given.) 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West Forty- 
seventh Street, New York, N. Y.; John Robert 
Gregg, President, 20 West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Maida Gregg, Vice-President, 
20 West Forty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y.; 


Strate or New Yorx, 
County or New York, 


West 


Vice-President, 20 West Forty- 
seventh Street, New York, N. Y.; W. F. Nenneman, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois; Edmund Gregg, 623 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None 

4. That the two giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 

5. That the average of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily publica 
tions only.) 


Rupert P. SoRelle, 


paragraphs next above, 


number of copies 


LOUIS A. LESLIE, 


Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day 
of April, 1925. 

(Sear.) 

(My commiss 


F. L. STERBENZ 
March 30, 1926.) 


expires 


Key to Brer Rabbit 


N our April issue, Brer Rabbit, the member of our Shorthand Zoo contributed by the class 


at St. Martin’s High School, Chicago, was presented. 


And here is the way Brer Rabbit 


read. How many of your transcripts are Okeh? 


Have you tried the Brownie in this issue? 


Fun, isn’t it—this kind of practice! 


(Beginning at heel of boot, read up and right) 
Me, lay-like, let-letter, clay-claim, original, relinquish, 
written, am-more, letter-let, empty, glad, you-your, 
change-which, are-our-hour, railroad; in-not, more, 
am (whiskers); many, length, clam, organize 
organization, laymen, is-his, melancholy, our-hour- 


His message will be given you next month. 


are, leg, his-is, enroll, language, mink, unanimous, 
rear, niche, main, cracker, always, rare. 

Inside body: he, them, the, put (eye); shall-ship, 
which-change, judge, niece, lily, about, absent, hour- 
our-are, immigrant, moream, tame, enormous, 
mingle, eminent; alternete is and shall (tail); nook, 
rail, row, mortgage, roar. not-in, ray, than, is-his, 
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